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A STANDING OVATION — Large crowd at special Board of Supervisors 
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meet on Wednesday night expresses 


BOARD SUPPORTS ANTI-BOMB INITIATIVE; 
CHAIRMAN HARRY SENT TO CAPITOL 


BY ERIC PETERSON 


Assistant Editor 


The Skta Cruz BCounty Board 
of Supervisors’ by a vote of 3-2, 
adopted last night a resolution 
condemning the war in Vietnam 
and endorsing the Air War 
Initiative, and sending Chairman 
Philip Harry to Washington D.C. 
with orders to deliver it personally 
to the White House. 

The resolution, proposed by 
Henry Mello of Watsonville and 
seconded by Ralph Sanson of 
Aptos, came after more than 2 
hours of speeches by members of 
the public, most of whom came 
from the UCSC community. 

Harry, Sanson, and Mello, who 
have already signed the petition to 
place the initiative on the 
November ballot, voted for Mello’s 
resolution. George Cress of San 
Lorenzo-Scotts Valley and Dan 
Forbus of Branciforte-Soquel 
voted against the measure. 

The meeting was attended by 
2,137, not counting the Board or 
visible policemen. 

Officially, the mieeting of the 
Board was a continuation of their 
regular Tuesday meeting, under 
the ‘‘oral communications”’ 
section of their agenda. 

Harry opened the meeting by 
explaining procedural problems 
and regulations, and then turned 
the meeting over to. the audience, 


only once commenting on _ the 
amount of time the speaker had 
spent at the rostrum. 

The parade started off with 
Meta Vandel, a UCSC student, 
explaining why the question before 
the Board was a proper one for the 
Board to consider. She told the 
Board that the war affects the 
County due to people dying, taxes, 
and so on. 

Ms. Mandel also added that the 
people should be part of the 
Democratic process and that the 
Board was involved in politics that 
should be ‘‘more than ad- 
ministration,” and goes beyond 
sewers and development. 

She also announced 3 planned 
speakers who would present a 
point of view that was supported 
by the University student body. 

Thurston Holmes, the’ Santa 
Cruz coordinator of the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War 
(VVAW) was the first speaker to 
address the Board. He claimed to 
be an expert on the war in Viet- 
nam; not the political theories of 
Vietnam, but the “killing and 
bloodshed”’. 

“From being there, ’’ Holmes 
said,‘‘I know that the majority are 
only counting the days” until they 
can come home. 

Holmes asked the people of 
Santa Cruz County and the Board 
to “bring our brothers and sisters 
home.” “Let the people of this 


City, let the people of this State, 
have the right to decide.” 

The next speaker was Professor 
Sheldon Wolin, a fellow of the 
Politics department at UCSC.He 
told the Board that the enemy we 
are fighting in Vietnam is not a 
real one. “‘We rarely see soldiers, 
the enemy is distant...we’ve been 
attempting to make it more 

See Back Page 


LATE NIGHT VIOLENCE 
FLARES ON PACIFIC AVE. 


Editor’s Note: In the aftermath 
of last night’s violence there are 
many conflicting reports. The 
following article was combined 
from accounts given by student 
witnesses, the Antiwar Center at 
Stevenson College and a reporter 
from a local radio station who was 
present at the scene. 


A late night protest march on 
and around the Pacific Avenue 
Mall erupted into violence 
Wednesday night a few hours after 
the Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors voted to condemn the 
Indochinese War and send a 
representative to Washington and 
a few hours before mines were 


being activated in the harbors of 


North Vietnam. 

At the close of the special 
meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors at the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium at approximately 
11:15 p.m., about 1,500 people 
marched to the steps of the Santa 
Cruz Post Office. 

From there, the protestors 
proceeded by torch light down the 
Mall to the Bank of America, 
turned left on SSouquel Avenue 
and proceeded down Front Street 
to Water Street and on to the 
County Courthouse. 

At the Courthouse, part of the 
proup went onto Ocean Street 
while the majority stayed at the 
Courthouse. 

The Captain of the Santa Cruz. 
City Tactical Squad then asked the 
people in Ocean Street if a 
blockage of Highway 17 was 


planned and got no response. 

He then warned that a blockage 
would be declared illegal and 
subsequent police action would be 
taken. He suggested that the 
crowd disperse. 

|Ocean Street is an extension of 
Highway 17]. 

Simultaneously, there was 
confusion and milling at the 
Courthouse steps. 

The group started back over the 
bridge, herded by the Tac Squad, 
which left the sidewalk only at the 
far end of the bridge. 

When the Tac Squad opened 
the far end of the bridge, the 
crowd started moving toward 
Pacific Avenue. 

Members of the Monterey Tac 


- Squad quickly came up, yelled a 


dull sequence (‘‘1-2-3-4"), and the 
demonstrators jeered back at 
them. 

People started moving onto 
Pacific and started dispersing, 
some people were running. 

-At this point, demonstrators 
were dispersing throughout the 
Mall area. The Tac Squads then, 
with no people around them, ran 
to the middle of the Mall. 

From the middle of the Mall, 
some police moved down side 
streets while the bulk of the force 
moved to both ends of the mall, 
then back to the middle, trapping 
demonstrators. 

At this point, student observers 
stated that police violence occured. 

According to a local reporter, a 


See Page 8 
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OFF TO D.C. — Philip Harry tholding microphone on left), Chairman of Santa Cruz County's Board of 
Supervisors, shown here at confrontation between students and Supervisors on Tuesday, is off to Washington, 
D.C., as a result of last night's resolution. 
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STUDENT ARRESTED 
AT McHENRY’S OFFICE 


BY LUIS DE LA CRUZ 


Staff Writer 


On Monday of this week, David 
-,onzales, a student of Merrill 
College, was arrested by the 
University Police inside Chancellor 
Dean McHenry’s office for 
disturbing the peace and resisting 
arrest. 


Apparently, Gonzales wanted tc 
see the Chancellor on a mattei 
dealing with a grade he had 
received during the Winter 
Quarter. 


Seeing that he was getting no 
place after talking with his 
professor, the college provost, his 
adviser and other administrators, 
he decided to go see the Chan- 
cellor. 


Walking into the office on the 
second floor of Central Services 
Building, he was welcomed by the 
Chancellor's secretary, who asked 
if she could be of some help. 


After the secretary told him that 


the Chancellor was not going to be . 


in until sometime in the afternoon, 
he decided to wait for McHenry’s 
return. 


He went inside the Chancellor’s 
office and sat down in a chair next 
to Dean McHenry’s desk. 


He had waited for about an hour 
before the secretary called the 
campus police to come and remove 
the body from the office. 


While the campus police were in 


the process of removing Gonzales, — 


Assistant Chancellor Lloyd Ring 
came into the act and tried talking 
with him. 


After Gonzales explained the 
problem to Ring, he was then 
referred to university regulations 
and was told that he had to make 
an appointment to see the 
Chancellor. 


Gonzales thought of this as 
being useless and decided to go 
back to the Chancellor’s office and 
wait once more. 


THE 


Once more campus policemen 
asked the student to leave 
peacefully. Gonzalés refused to 
leave, so the police made the 
arrest. 


Although the whole situation 
lasted for a time period of about 
two hours, no effort whatsoever 
was made by administrators to get 
in contact with Gonzales’ advisor, 
David Sweet, with an EOP 
counselor (Gonzales is an EOP 
student) or the EOP director, prior 
-to the arrest. 


Although the EOP director was 
notified sometime after the arrest 
was made, nothing was done to get 
Gonzales out of jail that day. 


MECHA coordinators found out 
what had happened on Tuesday, 
the following day. 


They immediately called the 
Chancellor’s office, where the call 
was transferred to Lloyd Ring’s 
office and, fifteen minutes after 
the call, the Vice Chancellor of 
Business and Finance, Harold 


Hyde, put up the bail money for 


the release of Gonzales. 


Also, on Tuesday, Lloyd Ring 
met with MECHA students to 
discuss the situation at a special 
meeting at the MECHA office in 
Room 39, Merrill College at 
5:00pm. 


MECHA did not like the 
situation at all, and told Ring that 
the matter would probably be used 
against the University in a 
complaint by the Chicano 
Community of the nine counties 
being served by UCSC. 


The complaint alleges violations 
of both Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and Executive Order 
11246 inasmuch as the Chicano 
community believes that UCSC 
has tailed to provide equal 
educational and employment 
opportunities to ethnic and racial 
minorities. 


The complaint has been in 
process since the Fall Quarter. 

David Gonzales is a junior 
transfer from Cabrillo Junior 
College and is a Viet Nam war 
veteran. : 
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IN EFFIGY _ “President Nixon". mop and all, hangs low from a half: masted flagpole as crowd d of UCSC 
students gathers at County Courthouse Tuesday. Students, who originally congregated in the Upper Quarry on 
campus, demanded the passage of a resolution supporting the ‘Ban the Bombing” Initiative. 


TUESDAY’S ANTIWAR ACTION 


BY JOHN LOWRY 


Community News Editor 


A massive rally of ap- 
proximately 1500 students in the 
Quarry Tuesday afternoon broke 
up to march to the County Center 
to ask that the Supervisors, then in 
session, ratify the Air War 
Initiative. 

The response of the Supervisors 
was to schedule a meeting the 
following evening in the Civic 
Auditorium to hear both sides of 
the issue. (see related story con- 
cerning the meeting.) 

The Supervisors came out to 
address the crowd that had made 
it all the way to the concrete and 
glass structure on Water and 
Ocean Streets. 

Chairman of the Board Phil 
Harry, who represents. the 
University area, as well as 
Supervisors Henry Mello and 
Ralph Sanson indicated their 


petition bearing the initiative was 
incomplete—it should contain 
something about the North 
Vietnamese invasion of the South, 
and Supervisor George Cress said 
that every member of the board 
was anxious that the war be ended 
and that they would be willing to 
hear presentations the following 
week. 

The Air War Initiative calls for 
adoption of a statement that the 
people of California are opposed to 
further bombardment of South 
East Asia, and calls for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of United 
States military, logistical, and 
financial support from the 
governments of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam), the Republic of South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Thailand excepting payment of 
reparations. 

It also directs representatives 
and officials of California to do all 
in their power to prevent the 


logistical and financial support 
and presence in South East Asian 
countries. 

There was some confusion and 
discussion concerning the timing 
of Supervisorial action. The crowd 
did not want to wait a week, and at 
first was opposed to waiting 
overnight. Harry proposed a 
meeting in the Civic Auditorium 
for Wednesday morning, but the 
7:30 time was decided upon, one 
reason being that it was after 
business hours. 

The march itself tied up traffic 
on Bay, Mission, Walnut, Lincoln, 
Pacific, and Water Streets. The 
crowd at points was spread out for 
over two blocks. 

Those at the head of the march 
slowed down the pace considerably 
when the crowd got closer to 
Pacific Ave. in order to allow the 
rear of the march to catch up. 

The crowd stopped at the corner 
of River and Water to accomplish 
just that, and apparently aware 


support for the initiative. utilization if state resources for the that they could. block the in- 
Supervisor Dan Forbus said the prosecution of U.S. military, See Page 6 


CITY. COUNCIL SHUNS WAR ACTION 


Special to the Press 


The Santa Cruz City Council 
agreed not to involve themselves in 
the Vietnam War issue Tuesday 
night, calling instead on all Santa 
Cruz citizens to get in touch with 
their representatives in 
Washington and make their 
feelings known pro or con. 

The action was taken at the 
request of Mayor Al Castagnola, 


who said he agreed with much of 


what was being said against the 
war. 

The Council was requested to 
endorse a resolution similar to the 
“Ban the Bombing” Initiative, 


endorsed by the Board of 


Supervisors last night. 
Castignola said he could not 
take immediate action on a 
“resolution of that magnitude”. 
Councilman Richard Werner, 
who served in both World Wars I 
and II, said the resolution should 


call on the North Vietnamese to 
halt their invation into the South. 

Werner was arrested two years 
ago when he tore down a Viet 
Cong Flag that was hoisted at a 


During a trial that drew 
national attention, Werner was 
tound not guilty of distrubing the 
peace in Santa Cruz Municipal 
Court. 


HIGHWAY 17 BLOCK ADED 


Exclusive to the Press from a Staff Wr iter 


Three to four hundred students 
and other persons blockaded 
Highway 17 early Wednesday 
morning, holding up traffic on 
both sides of the freeway. 


The blockade was instituted in 
the vicinity of the Pasatiempo exit, 
and the demonstrators leafletted 
cars that had been stalled by the 
effort. 

According to reports by the 
group, the Santa Cruz tactical 


squad was forty minutes in. 


arriving; the tactical squad broke 
up the group, pushing them down 
the slopes along the highway. 

One demonstrator termed the 
blockade very ‘‘successful’’, 
suggesting that only one motorist 
in’ten was really upset by the 
delay. Only one person was 
arrested at the incident, and 
another injured by a car which 
knocked her down. She was 
uninjured. 
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Watkins-Johnson demonstration peaceful; 
$00 block entrance in Scott’s Valley 


FIRM PARTLY OWNED BY REGENT / 2ND DISPERSAL ORDER OBEYED 


BY CLARE BELL 


Staff Writer 


On Friday, May S, 300 people 
held a peaceful demonstration and 
brief blockade at the entrance to 
the Scotts Valley division of 
Watkins-Johnson. There were no 
injuries or arrests and a minimum 
of tension between protestors and 
police. 

According to leaflets based on 
information taken from the firm’s 
annual report, the electronics firm 
of Watkins-Johnson is the primary 
defense industry in Santa Cruz. 
One of the organizers of the 
protest, David Talbot, pointed to 
the company as an example of the 
‘clean, light’ weapons 
manufacturers which have already 
settled in the Santa Cruz area.” 

At 6:30, demonstrators 
assembled in the Kings Village 


shopping center parking lot, 
blocked the firm’s driveway and 
leafletted employees’ cars as they 
entered to begin the 7:00 shift. 
One student described the 
response to this action as ‘‘cor- 
dial”” and ‘‘receptive’’. 


GUERRILLA THEATER 


The group twice refused 
requests by police and the Santa 
Cruz Tactical Squad to clear the 
road. At the third request, the 
protestors did move and were 
marched by the police through the 
shopping center parking lot and 
across to a vacant field. For 20 
minutes they chanted, discussed 
tactics and performed guerrilla 
theater for the Tac Squad 
members. A decision was made to 
move back across Mount Hermon 
and re-institute the blockade. The 
group organized themselves into 
‘affinity groups’——small 


autonomous groups’ whose 
members aid each other if needed. 


The affinity groups joined hands 
and marched back across the 
highway to the shopping center, 
where they attempted to block and 
leaflet the executives who arrived 
later, at 7:15. Police again asked 
the group to disperse. When they 
did not, the Tac Squad formed a 
wedge and separated the crowd 
into two parts, one on each side of 
the road. ‘ 


Police held back demonstrators 
while the cars drove through. The 
group dispersed and returned to 
their own cars. 


The demonstration succeeded in 
its attempt to focus attention on 
the war-related firm owned in part 
by Dean Watkins, a UC Regent. 


Low cost housing for those over 62 
is aim of new local organization 


“HOUSE CAN MEAN A HOME” / RENT TAKES MOST OF FIXED INCOMES 


BY REID BEVRER 
an 
PHIL NOVAK 


Special to the Press 


An electoral campaign to im- 
prove the living conditions of many 
of the Santa Cruz elderly is 
currently under way. The 
organization is called HOUSE 


(Housing of Urban Santa Cruz — 


Elderly) and is comprised of a 
broad range of Santa Cruz 
residents, including several 
faculty, staff, and students at 
UCSC. 

HOUSE proposes to build 200 
low-rent cottage style apartments 
throughout the city near shopping 
and medical facilities. The units 
will be constructed in small 


clusters in different locations in 
order to avoid the dull sameness 
that’ characterizes many public 
housing projects. The dwellings 
would be owned and operated by 
the local Santa Cruz Housing 
Authority. 

The reasons behind HOUSSE 
are basic and typify a national 
problem. Because of the severe 
housing shortage and the rising 
cost of living, many persons on 
fixed incomes are no longer able to 
find safe, sanitary housing that 
serves their needs. For example, a 


75-year-old woman who has lived 


in Santa Cruz for 15 years has a 
total monthly income of $180. Of 
this she pays $110 for rent and $12 
for utilities. In another case, a 66- 


year-old woman has a monthly 
income of $196, of which $115 goes 
toward rent. Because of ‘economic 
conditions” her rent will soon be 
raised and so force her to seek 
other housing or further limit her 
expenses. Still another example is 
a disabled couple whose monthly 
income is $126. They pay$55 per 
month for a motel unit with a hot 
plate, poor plumbing, rats and 
termites. 

The dwelling units that HOUSE 
constructs would be designated for 
the elderly-persons over 62 years, 
the blind, and disabled persons 
with annual incomes of less than 
$3200 for one person or $3600 for 
two persons. In no case would a 


See Page 9 
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Joseph Bort, chairman of the Metropolitan Transportation Com- 
mission, recommended that the Bay Area Air Pollution ‘Control District 
limit cars to 40 miles per hour on all Northern California freeways during 
smog alerts. \ 

A 40-mile maximum speed limit would eliminate ten per cent of the 
nitrogen oxide that is now emitted into the air by the same cars going at 
normal freeway speeds. 

Bort presented a detailed study to the Smog Board entitled ‘“Tran- 
sportation Measured to Limit Air Pollution.” The report was based in 
part on dafa obtained by the Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
from the Bay Area Transportation Study Commission. 

Cars going at freeway speeds of 60 to 70 miles an hour emit more 
nitrogen oxide, the principal factor in helping to create smog. Slower 
moving cars, however, create more carbon monoxide and more 
hydrocarbons. The net gain from reducing freeway speeds would be a 
significant elimination of ozone and the resulting smog. 

Bort recommended that illuminated signs, which could be turned on 
or off, should be set up on freeways to warn motorists not tc exceed 40 
miles an hour when an alert is one. 

Bort also-outlined other suggested methods of cutting down smog both 
during alerts and throughout the rest of the year. These included closing 
streets, increased bridge tolls, shutting down government offices, closing 
non-essential businesses, restriction of auto ownership, car pools, 
restricted curb parking, and staggering of working hours. 

The directors of the Smog Board voted to refer the various proposals to 
its Advisory Council and Smog Alert Committee. 


CORRECTIVE ADS FOR CRANBERRY JUICE 


The makers of Ocean Spray cranberry juice cocktail have agreed to 
correct in future advertising allegedly false nutritional claims. 

The consent order marked the Federal Trade Commission’s second 
triumph in its campaign to force companies to run corrective ads so that 
consumers would not continue to believe allegedly false claims. 

In the past the FTC only ordered the ads to be discontinued. 

In its action against Ocean Spray, the FTC said that one out of every 
four ads the company runs must be devoted to this message: “If you’ve 
wondered what some of our earlier advertising meant when we said 
Ocean Spray cranberry juice cocktail has more food energy than orange 
juice or tomato juice, let us make it clear: We didn’t mean vitamins and 
minerals. Food energy means calories. Nothing more.” 

The first corrective ad case involved Profile Bread. The corrective ads 
said that Profile is not good for weight reduction and is a bit lower in 
calories than other breads only because its slices are thinner. 

The FTC is seeking similar corrective ads in cases involving Wonder 
Bread, Hostess snack cakes, Hi-C beverage, Sunoco and Chevron 
evron gasoline, Lysol disinfectant, Listerine mouthwash, and several ana 
s, including Bayer aspirin, Excedrin, Bufferin, and Anacin. 


See Page 6 


MOSS LANDING MARINE LABS: PROBING THE BAY 


FACE TO FACE — Young Katherine James of Monterey encounters a Deep Sea Bass at open house at 


Moss Landing Marine Laboratories. 


Monterey Bay is a continuing 


Bay just at the head of the 
BY JOHN BRYANT Monterey Marine Canyon, the 


Soe Moss Landing Marine 
Laboratories, have played an 
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mystery. On a spring day, with a 
bright, hard breeze coming at you 
and a few seemingly weightless 
sails poised over the water, you can 
scarcely imagine what it really is: 
the currents, the animal life, the 
wave patterns, the sand flow, the 
countless factors acting on and 
with each other to make a Bay. 
During the past two years, 
scientific research focusing on the 
Bay has increased and intensified. 
An uneasy feeling has arisen that 
the Bay is not a vast outlet to the 
ocean, but a _ semi-lake, as 


delicately responsive to mane’s. 


activities as the old swimming 
hole. 

Perched on a windswept beach 
across Highway One from the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s electric generating plant, 
with its pier jutting out into the 


increasingly important role in the 
new wave of research. 

Each year, the Marine Labs 
hold an open house and (most 
recently on Sunday, April 30) the 
small squat buildings that 
comprise the Labs are filled with 
local residents and their children, 
Lab students and their parents, 
friends, and teachers, oohing and 
aahing over the miracle of a baby 
jellyfish or trying to look in- 
telligent as the sophisticated 
machinery in the chemistry lab. is 
explained for them. 

Formerly in private hands as the 
Beaudette Foundation, the 
facilities were purchased in 1966 
with the help of a grant from the 
National Science Foundation 
(NSF) and financing aid from a 
consortium of five ceatral 
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EDITORIALS 


GOYA AND NIXON 


Mary Holmes has a theory 
about the inhumanity which 
lurks in man’s moral and 
physical nature and which 
expresses itself continuously 
in his history. The theory 
relates to the art of Francisco 
Goya, a Spanish artist painting 
and etching at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth. 

Particularly in the etchings, 
Goya’s focus is on the horrors 
of war, crime, revolution and 
inquisition— —themes for 
which he had ample _ op- 
portunities to collect material 
in the violent events that 
surrounded his life. Some of 
the pictures bear striking 
resemblances to photographs 
appearing in the New York 
Times this past week. When 
Goya was scratching, bombs 
had not yet been invented, but 
the terror was there. 

One engraving shows a 
withered couple in a position 
of love. Little love, however, is 
expressed in their contorted 
features. Perhaps the woman 
is being raped. Perhaps the 
man is being raped. Below, 
coming out of the uneasy 
darkness’ that is the 
background for many Goya 
works, a gigantic cat reaches 
for the couple with  out- 
stretched claws. 

“Goya lived through it all,” 

Ms. Holmes says. ‘He realized 
that once inhumanity— —the 
cat which is ever-ready to 
:spring——is released, it 
‘cannot be stopped. It just goes 
‘on until i’s exhausted. He lived 
ithrough the French 
IRevolution. He came out of 
ithe heritage of mass murder 
iand torture that was _ the 
‘Spanish Inquisition. He 
realized that, when people 
decide its time to kill, they 
don’t stop until they’ve had 
enough. It always ends only 
when “Enough is enough”. 

Even when he is not et- 
chning, even when he paints 
portraits and court scenes and 
tapestry designs, somewhere 
in the eyes and the ex- 
pressions he creates lurks the 
infinite potential for violence 
and counterviolence, an 
unending sense of pervasive 
evil. 

Peace, according to Goya 
according to Ms. Holmes, is 
the satiated inaction—— the 
moral and physical paralysis — 
-- that comes after one 
conflict and before another. 
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On Monday, a madman 


spoke to the nation which he. 
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_ justify 


has tragically been given the 
responsibility to lead. He, too, 
has a theory of human nature. 

Implicit in his an- 
nouncement of a new policy of 
flagrant brinksmanship on a 
massive international scale, 
and in the terrifying cliches 
with which he sought to 
risking nuclear 
holocaust for the sake of the 
French-Catholic dictatorship 
in Saigon, was the faith of the 
President of the United States 
that the people of the United 
States would back his bar- 
barity out of blind hatred, 
jaded apathy——or just plain 
fear. Nixon looks upon the 
American people as a bunch of 
morally depraved idiots. 

With a faint smile, Nixon 
arrogantly assumed that the 
citizens of the United States in 
1972 would accept this 
statement: ‘‘(smile) As in so 
many times in the past, (stifled 
smile) America has been 
drawn into war with other 
nations.” He must have felt 
that America can no longer 
vomit up its degenerates— — 
that the country has no 
stomach left. 

The American presence in 
Vietnam is a_ violent and 
debased expression of our 
violence, debased, and 
unhealed society at home. It is 
the natural outgrowth of the 
military-industrial linkages 
which have been allowed to 
grow around and within the 
U.S. Constitution. It has 
nothing to do with a “freedom 
of choice” for the Vietnamese 
people——north or south. 
What the Vietnamese people 
manifestly want and need is 
freedom from the American 
military presence in Indochina. 

It has been shown time and 
time again that bombs are 
ineffective in stopping North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
attacks and are highly ef- 
fective in killin gcivilians and 
destroying the already 
decimated social fabric of a 
nation whose economy is still 
medieval. 

if the North Vietnamese 
slaughtered every last anti- 
Communist advocate in South 
Vietnam, the toll could not 
possibly rise above the toll the 
U.S. Air Force has taken and is 
taking in its day and night 
forays into North Vietnam. 

The military inefficacy of 
Nixon’s new vastly expanded 
bombing policy has been 
demonstrated time and time 
again on the battlefield. 
People forget the the promise 
that Nixon made in the wake 
of national reaction to the 
Cambodian Invasion— —that 
the Communists would be 
unable to resupply for a half 
year— —was blatantly untrue. 
With the fall of a small supply 
town in Cambodia last 
Monday, the Communists 
opened up a twenty-mile wide 


“corridor” from the arga of. 


Cambodia which is under their 
control to the Mekong Delta. 
The efforts of Sen. Mike 
Gravel (D-Alaska) to read into 
The Congressional Record a 
secret intelligence summary 
indicating that many persons 
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within the national govern- 
ment know that the bombing 
is futile as well as inhumane 
are noble, they are hardly 
necessary to show the 
American populace the_ in- 
sanity of Nixon’s hard line. 

By mining the harbors of 
North Vietnam, Nixon has 
risked the lives of the entire 
population of the world for a 
cause which practically no on 
in the world supports. He has 
fully jeopardized the 
previously imminent accord 
on the nuclear arms race with 
Russia through his 
recklessness. If these accords 
are scrapped, it will be a 
tragedy which could only be 
surpassed by the tragedy of 
nuclear war. 


Mr. Nixon’s§ “Historic. 


Journey for Peace”’ was significant 


onlv in that it was made. 
Newspapers 
continuously lauded “the mere 
fact’ that Nixon met Mao 
(previously unthinkable for 
some people). This “mere” — — 
and well nigh meaningless — — 
fact will not help Nixon ok 
America one bit, if Chinese rail 
lines and railcars are bombed. 
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Of course the UCSC student 
community, their teachers, the 
administrators of the 
University, and citizens of 
Santa Cruz should, along with 
the rest of America, take rapid, 
positive, but militant action to 
demonstrate conclusively that 
the citizenry of the U.S. does 
not support their President. 

We suggest the following 
specific actions: 

Bring pressure to bear on 
UCSC Chancellor Dean 
McHenry to telegram his 
protest of Nixon’s recent 
escalation of the war to Sens. 
Cranston and Tunney, Rep. 
Burt Talcott, and President 
Nixon immediately. We urge 
him to do so at once. 

To urge all faculty 
members and administrators 
that you know personally to 
do the same. 

To write letters or 
editorial material for inclusion 
in the City on a Hill Press 
editorial pages. 

To bring pressure through 
demonstrations, letters, and 
personal phone calls on local, 
state, and national 
representatives to do all in 
their power to legislate 
Nixon’s authority out from 
under him. The effort during 
the past two days to get the 
Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors to pass a 
resolution urging the 
placement of an_ initiative 
against the air war on 
California’ June 6 ballot are 
precisely to the point. Similar 
efforts should be made with 
the City Council, although 
tactics here will have to be 
both subtle and powerful—— 
the City government is much 
more conservative. 

To support and campaign 
for and vote for local Super- 
visorial candidates who op- 
pose the war and who will 
implement on a local level 
measures which reflect a 
philosophy of peace and 
human betterment rather than 
destruction of resources and 
people. 

To campaign actively and 
vote for Senator George 
McGovern of South Dakota. 


To hone their intellectual 
abilities and to use academic 
techniques which they have 
learned about at UCSC to end 
the war. Some may be in- 
terested in writing war news 
for the City on a Hill Press. 
Some may want to work on a 
new “Strike Daily’’——the 
publication which was _ the 
heart and soul of the daily 
antiward effort in past years. 
Some may want to- research 
topics before writing or 
telegramming their | govern- 
mental representatives. 
Mental stagnation will not end 
the war. Moral outrage will no 
more effectively substitute for 
intelligent action than bombs 
will substitute for words of 
peace in Vietnam. 


BLACK MAIL 


A group of students at UC 
Santa Cruz have been trying to 
formulate a mode of ex- 
pression against the war in 


Vietnam which would tran- . 


scend the ‘“‘knee-jerk”’ 
psychology of crisis which has 
unfortunately dominated the 
peace movement up to the 
present. As_ effective as 
massive anti-war marches 
have been, they have usually 
proved as short lived as the 
crises they were mobilized to 


counter. And yet the killing © 


drags on... 

We were very impressed, 
therefore, when we recently 
read of a peace action con- 
ceived and developed in 
Moscow Idaho. We have 
begun to imitate them and 
urge that some of you do 
likewise. 

Actually it is a very simple 
plan. TURN THE MAILS 
BLACK. First you gather a 
group of similarly frustrated 
friends and begin delegating 
responsibilities. Then find a 
print shop and design black 
envelopes. They should meet 
the following specifications — 
a white blank box in the 
middie for the address and 
(very important, there are post 
office regulations on this) a 
blank space in the corner for 
the stamp and its cancellation 
mark. In one corner include a 
few words such as “‘In 
memory of someone who died 
this morning in Vietnam.” 
Print up several thousand 
copies—it should not cost 
more than a couple cents an 
envelope. Then with some 
friends gather the envelopes 
into packets of say, 25 for $1, 
and donate the profits to a 
worthwhile charity: we have 
chosen Vietnam Medical Aid 
Committee, P.O. Box 100, 36 
Wellington Street, London 
WC2 E7BE, England (they 
collect and distribute fresh 
blood for the wounded in 
Indochina,) but there are 
others. Sell the envelopes door 
to door, in shopping centers, 
at parties, wherever. 

The key to the scheme, 
however, lies in a note which 
is included in each packet. In 
that note, urge the buyers to 
use only black envelopes in all 
of their correspondence until 
the killing stops. Give an 
address where they can get 
more envelopes later on. Also 
urge that they pass on the idea 
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If Goya and Nixon are right 
about human nature, then 
efforts to counter evil in the 
world are totally useless. 

We feel, however, that 
current efforts to end the war 
show that human nature 
contains the necessary 
elements to secure a peaceful 
future where there is time to 
address the problems which 
divide our nation and oppress 
its people. 

If tomorrow’s newspapers 
run more Goya works from 
Vietnam, who wants art? 

In the final analysis, though, 
we——our community and 
nation— —are the painters and 
the paint. 


to residents in other com- 
munities. This could become a 
chain letter for peace, and 
within a month, perhaps, the 
federal mails will be streaked 
in mourning black as a silent 
witness to the horror of our 
national actions. 

Perhaps we will get media 
coverage in time. That doesn’t 
seem to be the important thing 
though. What is important is 
that this action is at once - 
personal (me to you—think of 
how many hands a letter 
touches through its journey, 
how many people. are 
touched), and ongoing (we will 
use only black envelopes until 
the killing stops; this is not just 
another ephemeral erruption 
of frustrated rage but will last 
as long-or as_ short, God 
willing- as the war itself.) 

If this makes sense to you, 
activate yourself and your 
friends today. Or at least pass 
the word to someone who will. 
Think especially of friends in 
small towns’ throughout 
America and pass the word to 
them. 

If you want more _in- 
formation, you can call Thad 
Curtz in Santa Cruz at 408-423- 
1423 or Robert Kearney in 
Moscow Idaho (one of the 
guys who dreamed this thing 
up in the first place) at 208-882- 
2776. 

Let- us pray that soon the 
mails will run white again. 
NOTE: \f you are interested in 
helping the Santa Cruz Turn 
the Mails Black Committee, 
call Thad at 423-1423, or Ren at 
429-4251, or come to 
Parrington House in Cowell 
College and find us. Perhaps 
more importantly, though, rip 
out this article and mail it to a 
friend. Pass the word! 


BRAVO 


The City on a Hill Press 
heartily commends the Santa 
Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors for their unusually 
rapid and receptive response 
Wednesday evening to 
demands from UCSC students 
and other Santa Cruz citizens 
to pass a resolution supporting 
the Air War Initiative now 
being pressed statewid 
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THE REAL 


WASHINGTON 


DAVID WOLFF 


As part of our continuing policy of trying 
to bring the real world to UCSC, we will 
keep an eye on the Capitol and what is 
happening there through the Washington 
Watch. Rep. Burt Talcott's [Republican- 
Santa Cruz], Sen. Alan Cranston’s, and Sen. 
John Tunney’s voting records will be closely 
watched, as well as progress of bills of in- 
terest to students. 

If you have any suggestions, or wish to 
find out how other representatives have 
voted, send your inquiries to Box 524 
Crown. 

We hope that this column will drive 
everyone to keep a watch on Washington 
and spur you to write your congressmen. 
The most important thing to remember is to 
be specific and consistent in your 
correspondence. This shows Congress you 


are watching and concerned— 
CONTINUOUSLY. 
BILLS PROPOSED 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


H Res. 918: Indochina inquiry. Motion to 
table (kill) the resolution directing the 
President and Secretary of Defense to 
furnish to the house within 10 days in- 
formation on U.S. military activities in and 
over North and South Vietnam. Tabling 
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motion adopted 270-113, April 26. Talcott: 
yes. 


VOTING PROFILE: 
BURT TALCOTT, 
REPUBLICAN — SANTA CRUZ 


HR 16196: Police Search Authority, D.C. 
Crime Bill: A bill to revise D.C. system of 
justice. The most controversial and debated 
feature of the bill was the ‘‘no-Knock” 
clause, opposed by civil libertarians. It gives 
police the authority to obtain a search 
warrant giving them the power to enter a 
building without notice if they believe giving 
notice would endanger officers or lead to 
destruction of evider:. Talcott: yes. 


HR Res 914:18-year-old franchise. Voting 
Rights Act ratification. Talcott:no. 


HR 11612: Farm subsidies limit. Ceiling of 
$20,000 on individual farm subsidy 
payments. Talcott: no. 


HR 15628: Cooper-Church amendment to 
limit presidential authority to conduct 
Cambodia military operations. ‘Talcott: no.j 
HR 16311: Family Assistance Plan, Welfare 
Reform bill. BILL TO ABOLISH THE 
PRESENT WELFARE SYSTEM—the Aid 
to Families with dependent children 
Program—and replace it with a national 
minimum payment of $1600 a year. Talcott: 
yes. 

HR 14159; Funds to fight water pollution. 
Talcott: no. 
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ORLD NEWS | 


HR 14705: Unemployment compensation 
for migrant workers. Talcott: no. 


HR 12321: Veto powers for governors over 
the poverty program activities in their state, 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
Authorization. Talcott: yes. 
COMMISSION REPORTS 


U.S. Commi sion on Civil Rights: third in a 
series of eight on educational opportunities 
tor the Mexican-American. The panel said 
that more than one million Chicanos in the 
five states of the Southwest are still bein. 
deprived of a good education by suppressic.. 
of their culture in the public schools. **Th. 
dominance of Anglo values is apparent i 

the curricula on all educational levels; in th:. 
cultural climate which ignores or denigrate : 
Mexican-American mores and the use of th. 
Spanish language; in exclusion of the 
Mexican-American community from full 
participation in matters pertaining to school 
policies and practices.’’To purchase a copy 
of this report write the U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office. 300 North Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. for information. 


INDOCHINA 


CLARE BELL 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3 


MILITARY SITUATION: The provincial 
government of Thiuthien Province was 


collapsing. In the capital city of Hue, 
deserters from the routed South Vietnamese 
Third Division cla-hed with South Viet- 
namese Marines. Angry Division deserters 
set fire to the market ar:a and roamed 
around shooting anyone who displeased 
them. There is looting in the city and much 
of the population had fled. Refugees clogged 
the road to Danang, fifty miles from Hue. 
The U.S. is rushing in tanks from repair 
depots in Japan to replace the huge losses of 
the Third Division. 

The situation around Kontum had been 
described as critical by American advisors. 
If the North Vietnamese take Kontum, the 
advisors warned, they could then move down 
from the highlands to link up with units in 
coastal Binhdinh Province under North 
Vietnamese control. 

In the fighting north of Saigon, North 
Vietnamese troops have Anloc under siege 
and threaten to take Route One, opening up 
a corridor to Saigon. Elements of three 
North Vietnamese divisions moved west into 


.Tayninh Province. 


BIG MILITARY SHAKEUP.: ‘In the at- 
termath of Quangtri, President Thieu 
replaced Lieut. Gen. Hoang Xuan Lam with 
Ma’ Gen. Ngao Quang Truong, hero of the 
196d «clue siege. 

Nixon sent a statement of support to the 
Thieu government and Secretary Laird has 
ordered a team of experts to Vietnam to 
assess the deteriorating military situation 


and promise aid. See Every Other Week 


Garry: accepting the responsibility for freedom 


BY ENRIQUE RANGEL 


Staff Writer 


Charles Garry, an attorney for 
the Black Panthers, spoke in the 
auditorium of Harbor High school 
in SNTA Cruz last Saturday 
evening. 

He spoke to an audience of 
approximately sixty people, mostly 
middle-aged and members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), by whom Mr. Garry was 
invited to speak. 

Mr. Garry, of Armenian 
descent, has not only spoken for 
the Black Panthers, but for other 
causes as well. He started - his 
career in the 1930’s by defending 
“underdog” labor. In 1967, he 
defended the ‘Oakland 7.”and, 
for a while, the ‘‘Chicago 7” along 
with Bobby Seale. He has been the 
Black Panthers’ attorney since 
1966, when they first got 
organized. 

Mr. Garry's career began when 
he was a_ school boy whom 
everybody referred to as ‘“‘god- 
damn armenian.” He was con- 
stantly involved in street fights and 
felt what it is like to be a member 
of an ethnic minority. 


“REPRESSION IN AMERICA” 


The topic of his: speech was 
repression in America; it was 
delivered in an informal manner, 
but focused mostly on two major 
topics: why he defends the Black 
Panthers, and why he feels that 
today's courts are so messed up. 

In regard to the Black Panthers, 
he reminded the audience what the 
urganization is doing and trying to 
do. 

When they started the Breakfast 
tor Children in San Francisco, they 
shocked the community by 


revealing that many children 
didn’t have enough (or anything) 
to eat before going to school. 

The Black Panthers also 
established a medical center where 
Black People could be tested of 
Sickle-Cell Anemia——a very 
tragic disease for Black People. 

They also have a_ survival 
program from which poor people 
can get food before they receive 
their relief money. 

They also registered 14,000 men 
and women in Oakland so that 
they could vote. 

What has the nation done to the 
Black Panthers? he asked. Huey 
Newton spend 2'2 years in prison 
before his trial was reversed. 
Bobby Sale was chained and 
dragged because he wanted his 
own attorney. Erika Huggins, 
“whole husband was killed by the 
San Yorty machinery’, spent 2 
years in jail before she was proved 
innocent. 

Mr. Garry proceeded to say that 
it is very difficult for the Black 
Panthers to get a fair trail because 
2/3 of the white population is 
racist, which means that 2/3 of the 
judges, 2/3 of the lawyers, and 2/3 
of the jurors are racist. 

What is worse, he added, is that 
many of the judges who are ap- 
pointed have never tried a criminal 
case in all their lives. They have 
usually represented big cor- 
porations and their appointments 
are based in politics and friend- 
ship. 

He expressed hopes that the 
courts will be changed by young 
people coming in, because ‘‘the 
majority of today’s judges are 
either hawks, drunks, or in- 
competents.”’ 

He also cited the problem with a 
‘‘preemptory challenge” case, i.e.: 
when the judge is considered 


incompetent. The problem here is 
that the next judge or presiding 
judge might be worse. 

“We have judges in the 
country,” he said, ‘“‘and par- 
ticularly in Alameda County, who 
are incompetent and members of 
the Elks Club. This organization 
does not accept Black People in 
their membership.” 

Mr. Garry once tried to 
disqualify a judge on these 
grounds because he strongly feels 
that ‘a judge who belongs to these 
organizations should not be a 
judge because he is a fool or a 
jerk.” 

Mr. Garry was outraged by 
President Nixon’s philosophy of 
“strict-constructionist courts” — 
—the courts that Nixon has ar- 
dently advocated since his early 
days as a Congressman and later 
as Vice-President, and President. 
Such courts tend to oppose racial 
desegregation because their duty, 
as they see it, is to interpret laws 
rather than make new ones. 

Mr. Garry doesn’t believe that 

there is justice in America today, 
nor that there ever has been. He 
pointed out that ‘‘we are not going 
to have justice as long as society is 
based in competition, because it 
leads to unfair competition and 
this leads to injustice.”’ 
“We can smoke dope,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘drink whiskey, etc., but 
we still have a society in which 
everybody will try to screw 
everybody else.” 

He said that 60 million 
Americans do not have justice in 
the courtrooms. 

Among other topics which he 
mentioned:. 

_ He reminded the audience 
that while they are talking to 
people, thousands of bombs are 
being dropped in Viet-Nam. 


Occasionally we get upset and 
have parades and angry speakers, 
but still everything remains the 
same. 

There are men and women in 
prison who have lost their dignity 
for crimes they did not commit but 
which were attributed by op- 
pression. He mentioned Angela 
Davis who is subject to state 
imprisonment. She was ill for 
months in prison and still has to go 
to the tiring trial. 

Of George Jackson, he 


said: HE WAS MURDERED. This. 


murder took place in many ways, 
Mr. Garry added. “Jackson was 
murdered by all of us long before 
last August 21, by hunger, op- 
pression, by the hands of the 
police, and by the laws of the state 


- of California,” he said. 


He praised the abolishment of 
the death penalty in California, 
which was the result of the great 
efforts taken by the ACLU, many 
other organizations, and Professor 
Anthony Amsterdam of Stanford 
University. ; 

However, he warned the 
audience, efforts of prison guards 
led by California Attorney General 
Evelle Younger ‘to restore the 
death penalty need to be fought 
against. 

The closing point of his speech 
was in regard to the FBI and 
Edgar Hoover, whose death oc- 
curred last week. He called Hoover 
“America’s number one fascist.” 

He spoke about wire-tapping 
which has increased 37 per cent in 
the last two months. He urged 
everyone to fight against what 
might become a police state. 

He closed by saying that we have 


to accept the responsibility for . 


freedom. Freedom does not take 
care of itself; we have to defend it, 
he said. 


“Every time we take one more 
restriction, it is one more step 
against our freedom.” 

After his speech was over, he 
answered questions from the 
audience. One lady asked if John 
Cluchette (of the Soledad 
Brothers) was going to be freed. He 
replied that he would be surprised, 
but that it was likely to happen 
because Cluchette has now been 
found innocent. 

[Cluchette was freed this past 
Monday.] 

Another gentleman expressed 
some concern about inmates 
murdering one another, to which 
Mr. Garry quickly responded that 
he isn't for prisons at all. He 
thinks they should be Skndinavian 
style, with an average of 60 people. 
Prisons in the U.S., he remarked, 
are said to have an average of 
about 1,200 inmates, but they 
come closer to 2,000. 


hope once again that 
university and college studer 
might change the corrulpt 
structure of today’s courts. He nn 
reported that the Black Panthers 
Headquarters remained in 


Oakland; that they were not 
transferred to Atlanta, Georgia; 
that they will remain permanently 
in Oakland. 

Mr. Garry was taken then to a 
fund raising dinner at 210 Ken- 
neth Street. 
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STUDENTS MEET THE BOARD 


From Page 2 


tersection as well, moved the 
hundreed feet extra to obtain the 
maximum effect. 

Police officers on motorcycles 
effectively acted as escorts. They 
were not in any position to control 
the demonstrators. 

At the front of the march was an 
individual carrying an effigy of 
President Nixon, with a newspaper 
photo and mop serving as_ his 
head. The effigy was tied to the 
rope of the flagpole after the flag 
had been lowered to half mast. 
Later the flag was turned up- 
sidedown. 

At the County Building there 
were several speakers from the 
University and the community. 
Also present was Julian Camacho, 
running for the Democratic 
nomination for the 12th District 
Congressional seat, presently held 
by Republican Burt Talcott. 

Camacho said he was cam- 
paigning and heard of the 
demonstration on the radio and 
came on over. 

Camacho said he can’t un- 
derstand how any politicians 
would “hedge” on the issue, 
perhaps a reference to the 
Supervisors not taking immediate 
action. 

In that regard, the Supervisors 
thought that the entire community 
should be given a chance to be 
heard. The promise was for a lively 
meeting the following evening. 

When it was pointed out that he 
had not made his position explicit, 
Chairman Harry said he had 
assumed his position would have 
been clear, having participated in 
the candlelight march the previous 
Thursday on the University 
campus. 

The rally at the Quarry had 
opened with the announcement 
that 200 students of Santa Cruz 
High had held a rally, and that 20 
had cut class to attend the 
University rally. 

Following that was a general 
news summary, including a 
general summary of Nixon's 
speech and happenings elsewhere 
in the country and in Vietnam. 

It was reported that the Red 
River Dikes had been hit by U.S. 
bombers Monday morning, the 
only other time that had happened 
being 1954. 

The report that the Pacific 
Grove Bank of America was 
burned was greeted with applause. 

Among the other items reported 
was the fact four persons were 
arrested in Chicago for aban- 
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A well hung ‘Nixon’ 


The speakers were announced 
as Robert Dole, the Republican 
National Chairman and Senator 
from Kansas, Barry Goldwater, 
“who needs no_ introduction”, 
Nelson Rockefeller and Ronald 
Reagan. 

The time for the protest was 
given as 10 am, the location other 
than the Sheraton Palace Hotel on 
Market St. was left unclear. 

Also announced was a Mother’s 
Day March to San Lorenzo Park 
this Sunday. Marchers should 
gather at 11 am at Broadway and 
Clay to march to the park by 12 
noon. At the rally there will be 
three speakers and informational 
booths. : 


Mission 
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doning cars on the freeway, and 
the New York Stock Exchange 


~ Dow Jones Average was down 11 


points. - 

It was also announced that the 
April 22nd Coalition planned a 
protest in San Francisco Friday at 
the Meeting of the Commonwealth 
Club, in the Sheraton Palace 
Hotel. 
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TAX BREAK URGED FOR CONSERVATION 


Russell Train, chairman of the President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality recently endorsed the view of national conservation groups that 
they should be able to lobby for legislation without losing their tax 
exempt status. The groups have felt that they are at a disadvantage in 
getting their vies before Congress. 

Business and_trade groups can deduct some lobbying expenses in 
computing taxes, while the publicly supported groups stand to lose their 
tax-exempt status if a ‘substantial part” of their activities consists of 
“carrying on propaganda or attempting to influence legislation.”’ The 
conservation groups don’t know how far they can go because there is no 
definition of ‘‘substantial.”’ 

In testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee, Train 
supported a bill sponsored by Representative Al Ullman that would 
permit the tax-exempt groups to spend up to 20 per cent of their funds in 
lobbying activities. 

Currently there are dozens of bills before CONGRESS AFFECTING 
THE ENVIRONMENT AND OF MAJOR INTEREST TO CON- 
SERVATION GROUPS. One such bill was passed by the house last 
week. It allows the Atomic Energy Commission to issue temporary 
operating licenses for contested nuclear power plants to prevent 
blackouts. The Ullman bill would give conservation groups more power 
to fight such legislation. 


SOAP INDUSTRY TOLD NOT TO USE NTA 


The multi-billion dollar soap industry was told last week that it will 
have to stick with polluting phosphates and toxic caustics in laundry 
detergents until a short-lived product called NTA is proved safe. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare said it will con- 
tinue to oppose use of nitrilotriacetic acid, voluntarily taken off the 
market 18 months ago, until new research determines /hether NTA 

a hazard to human health. 

NTA helps detergent soaps work more efficiently by solub‘lizing heavy 
metals in the water and preventing scum buildup. It was introduced as a 
non-polluting substitute for phosphates. 

A panel of nine non-government scientists told HEW that its one 
month review of all available NTA studies leaves unanswered the 
question of whether the chemical cuases cancer of genetic damage 
threatening future generations. 


SAVE THAT TIGER 


Bangladesh, one of the last remaining habitats of the tiger, has taken 
official steps to save it from imminent extinction. 

Sheik Mujibur Rahman, the prime minister, has announced that his 
government will set up a national organization to preserve wildlife, in- 
cluding the cat popularly known as the Royal Bengal tiger, one of eight 
species of tiger. 

At present it is estimated that there are only 100 tigers left, and that 
they will disappear in ten years. 

Rahman acted to preserve tigers and other wildlife in Bangladesh with 
an order, two days after he took office, banning the killing of the animal 
and the export of its skin. 

The ordinance also included a five-year prohibition of the felling of 
trees, a measure designed to counter soil erosion. 
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DANCE-MUSIC CONCERT ‘EXUBERANT AND PROFESSIONAL’ 


senior project greeted with a spontaneous standing ovation 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 


It is too often the fault of theater that the different 
components of a production are disjointed. Each part of 
the total product—lights, sound, performance, direction, 
etc...appear to be separate and unrelated. This disjoin- 
tedness is usually the result of all the different personalities 
involved in production, each of whom may have different 
and opposing value-judgements concerning what should 
be done and why. Theater is usually critiqued sectionally 
because of this problem, and the critic does not feel a 
sense of the event being an organic whole. 

However, there are a few instances in which this 
problem is overcome. One is the rare occurrence of an 
entire staff, sharing the same ideas and understandings. 
Another is the production wherein a single person, talented 
not only in performance and direction but technical theater 
as well, personally handles the interrelationship of the 
technical and aesthetic components of a performance. 

The performance last Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
night of Eddie Glickman’s Senior Project in Dance and 
Music was of the latter class of production. As a result of 
Eddie’s beautifully designed and well-executed 
choreography, performance, composing, lighting and 
sound, the event entitled A Spring Evening Concert was 
the most professional piece of theater | have witnessed on 
campus this year. 

The only part of the evening not profoundly exciting was 
the first piece, She//, probably due to the fact that it was 
not choreographed by Eddie and did not challenge him as a 
performer, therefore it did not fit into the flow of the rest of 
the concert. 


hurry-rush-hurry syndrome 


The entire piece bothered me for some reason, | think 
because the evergy was low. Perhpas it was also because 
there were no interesting spatial designs created by the 
choreography. Georgianne Farness’s dancing was 
adequate but not excellent or spectacular and Eddie 
performed his part with a fair amount of skill asbut as | said 
before, it did not challenge him. The fact that it was not 
challenging to him was frustrating to watch because his 
body, by the energy and power that emanated from it, 
seemed to promise so much more than was being given. 

The next piece, Sonne und Mond,made up for that 
frustration and then some. Before | go any further 
though, | would like to say that the pause between the first 
and second piece was the most perfect it could be. Neither 
too long nor too short, it gave the audience just enough 
respite from concentration to allow renewed attentive 
energy for the next piece and yet keep the mood from 
dissipating. That sort of effect is extremely difficult to pull 
off and | believe it deserves some praise. 


infectious energy 


The piece itself was interesting in that it was a dramatic 
dance for two (in ballet it is called pas-de-deux, | don't 
know what it is called in modern) but was performed by 
two men rather than a man and a woman. Although the 
bodies were both masculine, they complemented each 
other just as beautifully as a masculine and feminine body 
would have, because the qualities of movement and of 
form in each were quite different. Bill Gornel is extremely 
slender and supple with. sinewy strength and Eddie is 
classically masculine with a very muscular and powerful 
body. The choreography allowed for these differences to 
draw on and give to each other in a constant exchange and 
building of energy. | am told that this sort of relationship is 
the essence of good choreography. The map of movement 
should be loose enough so that the individual dancer's 
personal type of movement is allowed expression within it. 

The actual movements were spectacular in and of 
themselves and exciting in the manner of their flow. There 
is a very crucial intangible quality in dance that can perhaps 
be expressed by the word unpredictability. A dance is 
considered lifeless if the movement is too easy to predict. 
The element of surprise is what makes a dance titillating. 
Each phrase of Sonne und mond possessed that quality. 
For instance; at one point, Eddie and Bill were sitting on the 
floor facing the audience, inscribing beautiful shapes in the 
air with their hands. One would expect the movement to 
continue in that fluid manner and flow into something else. 
But suddenly the pair fixed their eyes on the audience, 
opened them startlingly and flashed four Stakly open palms 
at the audience simultaneously. Doesn’t sound like much, 
but gasps were heard throughout the audience. The same 
effect was used with much more cataclysmic movements, 

such as high leaps and turns ending in stupendous 
lightning-quick falls. ; 

The next piece was a modern music composition by 
Glickman entitled Trio for Strings, Opus No. 2. \ts form was 
both melodic in parts and atonally contrapuntal in others. 


‘The musicians, Joel Cohen, cello, Todd Machover, cello, 


and Lenore Lehr, violin, played relatively well but did not 
seem too happy with the music or the fact that they were 
onstage. They seemed to make some mistakes in timing 
and become somewhat flustered. Other than that, the 
music was very interesting to listen to, and it reminded me 
of some of Stravinsky's work. 

After another brilliant pause, the last piece, entitled - 
Pedestrian exploded onto the stage. For the most part it 
was a fast-paced frenetic piece. However there was a 
middle part that was a romantic pas-de-deux (?) between 


Eddie and Holly Roepke. Both of their movements were 
technically brilliant and subtly emotional. There were some 
beautifully sensual moments and some very innocent and 
fresh encounters as well. This interlude created a mood 
that somehow really pulled the piece together. Most of the 
piece gave one the image of the hurry-rush-hurry syn- 
drome of most people going from one place to another— 
the pas-de-deux was representative of what gentel and 
warm things can happen if you slow down for just a 
moment. 

All the participants in Pedestrian were accomplished, 
talented dancers and performed with an infectious energy. 
They seemed absolutely thrilled with what they were 
‘doing — the greatest lift one can give to any performance. 

The movements were basically jerky and sharp, either 
done very quickly with split-second timing or in 
exaggerated slow motion. The feet werer almost always 


by Glickman’s choreography were amazing. | have not yet 
seen a professional modern piece accomplish that effect 
quite as well, even by the fabled Alwin Nikolai Company 
last month in Berkeley. 

Pedestrian ended the concert by giving the audience a 
truly fine, exuberant burst of energy. The curtain call, 
which was simply and honest, was greeted with a spon- 
taneously unanimous standing ovation. | think everyone 
felt like leaping on stage with them. | certainly did. 

| did not mention the lighting and sound in the individual 
analyses of each piece. My reason for that was the fact that 
those two elements, although important, were meant to 
complement and add to the mood without creating a 
singular impression of their own. They succeeded in that 
and | was not conscious of them as separate entities until 
afterward, when | was analyzing each piece’s effect on me. 
| believe that the reason that they complemented instead of 
‘performed’ was because Eddie designed them, and he 
was aware of the way they should be related to the im- 
portant work, the performing itself. | think if there would 
have been talented and virtuoso designers for both 
elements there would have been a problem. As it was, the 
lights, sound, and stage managing made the entire 
production resolved and whole. 

A Spring Evening Concert was a grand experience. | 
can't think of a better compliment to the participants than 
just the fact that they were involved in that experience. 

This concert may be performed again in Junne Watch 
for announcements in the City of a Hill, and don't miss it if 
you haven't already seen it. 
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QUARRY EXCELLENT 


BY VICTOR PERERA 


It is heartening to arrive cold 
from the East and discover a 
college-based literary publication 
of Quarry’s distinction. Quarry /, - 
adited by Raymond Carver of 
Sollege V, has set high standards 
or future Quarrys to meet, above 
il in its excellent poetry. The 
iiction is good, taut, and saved 
from an excessive concern wth 
violence and pugnacious eroticism 
by its strong pace and economy. 
This is particularly true of the 
William Kittredge story, 34 
Seasons of Winter. The two essay 
‘tries are the weakest, in my 
estimation, and their standards 
‘eave room for improvement in 
future issues of Quarry. Back to 
tnat later. 

Except for a_ single, ,un- 
distinguished poem by Gary Ligi, 
all the poetry in Quarry is of high 
polish and professional caliber, 
and there is a refreshing variety of 
tone, form, and language. Among 
the U.C.S.C. faculty /student 
contributions | liked Lynn Mally’s 
three lean, tough, Sylvia-Plath-like 
exercizes, particularly ‘Feast,’ 
which deftly celebrates erotic 
cannibalism (‘‘pure protein.’’). 
James Hall’s ‘’Nine Bright Ideas 
for Spring’ is a telling, if minor- 
key takeoff on those didactic 
seasonal eclogues in the family 
slicks. ‘Poem in Lieu of a Natural 
Act,” by Adam Cornford, is a 
clever (almost too clever) projective 
exercize that self-destructs in your 
hands like a Jean Tinguely 
sculpture. | liked David Swanger’s 
“My Daughter’s Morning’ best of 
all. It rises like a daffodil in a 
forest of brambled groins, honed 
penises, priapean weeds. (There /s 
a good deal of sex in this issue, and 
not only in the fiction.) 

The best of the artwork in - 


Elvira 


May well be the loveliest 
film of the year. 


—Hollis Alpert, Saturday Review 


VITTORIO DE SICA’S 


the Garden of 
the Finzi-Continis 


Madi <a ER "Elvira" Once 8:45 
omen NICKELODEON 


Quarry has some of the soft 
lyricism and humor of David 
Swanger’s two poems. | liked 
especially the pencil drawings and 
life studies by Roberta Cairney, 
Holly Downing, Margaret Lindsay. 

Leonard Michaels’s Murderers, 
the best story in the issue, boosts - 
Quarry’s fiction into’ the 
heavyweight class. Its Brooklyn 
Jewish childhood setting and 
theme recall Phillip Roth’s early 
stories in Goodbye Columbus, but 
Michaels’s Murderers is tighter, 
grittier, though oddly unresolved 
as a story. This doesn’t have the 
fist-in-the-eye immediacy and 
power of City Boy and other fine 
stories in his collection Going 
Places, but it is still vintage 


Michaels, the genuine article, and ~ 


the prose has a clean, cauterizing 
effect. ; 

Which brings us to the essays. 
Gordon Lish’s ‘How! Got to be a 
Bigshot Editor...” is the only entry 
that seems out of joint in the 
magazine. Of its kind— 
Disarming-New York-Literary 
Establishment-Confessional—it is 
better than most, but still suffers 
from the inbred, Uriah Heepish 
cuteness (evident also in some of 
the Contributors’ Notes) that 


soured Norman Podhoretz’s - 


Making /t and all its forgettable 
progeny. John Haines’s thesis in 
‘Roots’ is unarguably sound and 
hip, wth-it, but the sententious 
tone very nearly defeats it. (His 
accompanying poem, ‘‘Skagway 
Houses,” has a lighter touch.) 
Morton Marcus's essay in a recent 
issue of Sundaze on the same 
subject — poetry and the poet's role 
in a dislocated world—says it 
better, while pretending less. 

A good, strong, balanced issue, 
all in all, and promises even better, 
judging from the fund of local 
talent Quarry has to draw upon. 


1972 
Academy Award Winner 
"Best Foreign Film" 


Nightly 
"Garden" 7 & 10:25 


426-7500 


STEVENSON SHOWS CHERYL DOERING 


BY ELLEN BROWN 


Cheryl Doering currently has an 
exhibit of her work in the 
Stevenson College ibrary, which 
is comprised of drawings, et- 
chings, and paintings. Readers of 
the City on the Hill may be familiar 
with her already, as she has drawn 
numerous portraits that have 
accompanied articles in the past. 
This exhibit now is a part of her 
senior comprehensive. 

And a fine exhibit it is. Cheryl’s 
outstanding ability seems to be in 
linear (as opposed to. painterly) 
work. Her technique in drawing 
and in etching is exquisite. The 
fine line is inherent in the process 
of etching, but the use to which 
she has put it also is part of her 
style. A series of small portraits in 
this media line one wall, and in 
each Cheryl has captured the 
essence of a look, an expression. 


This love of fine line and in- 
tricacy carries over to her pencil 
drawings, in which she uses small 
patches of cross-hatching in 
varying densities over con- 
siderable spaces, to create 
wonderful textural effects. Her 
choice of subject matter is well- 
adapted to her technique here— 
skulls, plants, faces, and oc- 
casional abstractions. One ab- 
straction was particularly well 
done; it looked like jellyfish or 
some other squishy sea creatures 
and was delicatley colored with 
pale pastel washes, in yellow, 
blue, lavendar and pink. The 
skulls were well-adapted to her 
technique, in that they provided 
naturally a complex of fine lines 
and broken surfaces to draw. The 
skull itself raises questions, 
however. It occurred in every 
media Cheryl chose to work with, 
and it occurred often enough to 
wonder why she chose it. Was it 


merely an interesting object? 
Shades of Georgia O’Keefe? Or 
does it have some_ personal 
meaning? The normal association 
of death with a skull may or may 
not be applicable here; at any rate, 
it is slightly mysterious. Cheryl's 
paintings were not as good as her 
drawings and etchings. Of the 
only two that revealed any em- 
pathy with the medium, one was 
of a skull, fairly small; and the 
other was of a standing man with 
wings, fairly large and called 
“Balls o’ Fire.’’ The painting of the 
skull showed the finest use of 
paint in the handling and subtelty 
of color, though the skull was 
frequent enough in her work to 
lend it a morbidly self-involving 
aura that clouded a purely formal 
appreciation of the works in 
which it was present—so that, 


much as the handling of the paint 
was good, this painting of the 
skull was not the best. 

The best was ‘Balls o’ Fire.” 
Here the handling of the paint and 
the colors were not so fine, but 
the painting itself and its meaning 
were so enigmatic, that it was 
compelling in a way that the 
painting of the skull was not. The 
colors were bright pastels, in blue, 
pink, lavendar, yellow, flesh and 
white. The subject was a man 
standing, winged, and gazing at 
something beyond us.He was 
nude, he was in an emotional 
state, and he had an erection. 
Presumably his erection is subject 
of the title, ‘’Balls o’ Fire.’’ The 
erection is not tasteless, but the 
title is. Disregarding the title, 
however, this painting of Cheryl's 
is the best one she exhibited. 
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From Page 5 
THURSDAY, MAY 4 


MILITARY SITUATION: 
200,000 refugees from Hue fled to 
Danang on the coast. American 
official estimated that there were 
50,000 more on the roads _ to 
Danang. 

The NLF_ established a 
provisional revolutionary. ad- 
ministration in Quangtri Province 
and parts of Binhdinh and 
Binhlong Provinces. In a 
broadcast issued in Vietnamese by 
the Quangtri Revolutionary 
Committee, they announced the 
creation of the new government, 
asked for cooperation from the 
people, and demanded that all 
troops and agents of the Saigon 


MOVIE LOG 


THURSDAY, MAY 11 


1 AM PABLO NERUDO (25 min) followed by TRISTANA (Spanish with 
English subtitles) 8:00 pm/Science Lecture Hall 3 


EAST OF EDEN (1955) by Elia Kazan/Starring James Dean/8:00 pm/ 
Stevenson D.H./Stev. students 25 cents, others 50 cents ; 


FRIDAY, MAY 12 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH (1934) British version with Peter 
Lorre/7:00 & 10:30 pm/American version (1956) with James Stewar- 
(/8:30 pm/ Science Lecture Hall 3/75 cents 


SATURDAY, MAY 13 
HALLELUJAH, I’M A BUM (1933) Directed by Lewis Milestone/11:30 


pm/Crown D.H./25 cents 


BOY ON A DOLPHIN with Sophia Loren, Alan Ladd, & Clift 
Webb/8:00 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 j es 


SUNDAY, MAY 14 


YOUNG AND INNOCENT (1937) A rare British thriller/9:00 pm/- 
REAR WINDOW (1953) with James Stewart/7:00 & 10:30 pm/Science 


Lecture Hall 3/75 cents 


TUESDAY, MAY 16 
SENSO (1954) by Luchino Visconti (Italian with English sub/8:00 


pm/Science Lecture Hall 1/Free 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17 


SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT (1955) by Ingmar B . 
9:00 pm/Pert. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 8 ergman/7:00 & 


THURSDAY, MAY 18 


ALL THE KINGS MEN (1949) with Broderick Crawford/8:00 pm/- 
Stevenson D.H./Stev. students 25 cents, others 50 cents 


regieme turn their weapons over to 
the new administration. 
American military commanders 
planned to hold the city of Hue by 
intensifying the bombing of North 
Vietnam. SO more F-4 fighter- 
bombers were sent to Thailand, 
bringing the total number of U.S. 
combat aircraft in. Indochina to 
1.000. The aircraft carrier 
Saratoga and an additional 75 
warplanes will soon join the five 
carriers presently off Vietnam, it 
was announced. 


PEACE FIGURE ‘‘READY’:: 
General Duong Van Minh, the 
peace candidate opposing Thieu in 
the last election is apparently 
ready to assume the leadership of 
the country if it should fall to him, 
his associates said. 


FRIDAY, MAY 5 


REINTRODUCTION OF 
MARINES? The Department of 
Detense aired the possibility that 
Marines might be landed in South 
Vietnam to protect withdrawing 
American ground forces. It added 
that this does not mean a re- 
introduction of American ground 
troops. 


MILITARY SITUATION: South 
Vietnamese paratroops briefly 
opened Route 14 south of Kontum 
but were unable to heold it open 
tormore than two hours. Efforts to 
open Route 13 to Anloc_ in 
Binhlong Province were also 
beaten back despite heavy B-52 
bombings. 


MONDAY, MAY 8 


NIXON ORDERED ALL PORTS 
IN NORTH VIETNAM MINED 


MILITARY SITUATION: U.S. 
planes and warships completed the 
mining of North Vietnamese 
harbors with delayed-action 
mines. Air raids were begun 
against air, water and rail links. 
China charged that two of its 
merchant ships anchored in North 
Vietnamese waters were “brazenly 
and repeatedly attacked " by U.S. 
planes and ships. The Chinese said 
that the ships were seriously 
damaged and Chinese crew 
members injured. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE GRAND FUNK YOU LOVE TO HATE 


BY JIMM CUSHING 


Grand Funk Railroad: Mark, Don, 
and Mel 1969-717. Capitol. 


(Note: This is dedicated, with 
affection and admiration, to Kevin 
Kollios.) 

God knows, | need all the 
friends | can get. My life is enough 
hell anyway without writing 
things that'll antagonize and 
alienate nice people whom I\might 
like. 

But rock critics, and rock in 
general, now, tends to do that. 
Music ought to bring people 
together, ‘‘the international 
language of youth,” but does it? | 
was at a party last weekend and 
put on Got LIVE isif You Want It, 
one of the best albums the Stones 
ever did with Andy Oldham, and 
one particularly drunken gent put 
down the beginnings of his third 
six-pac and yelled at met to turn 
that shit off, to put on something 
good like Brewer and Shipley. | 
mean, how can a poor man stand 
such times and live? | waited for 
his wrate to end and stole off to 
listen to old Jess Beck albums. 
His beguiling density is quite a 
comfort sometimes. And that Rod 
Stewart can certainly sing! 

So why am | telling you all this? 
OK. | don’t believe that the music 
is dead or even hurting, that we all 
have American Pie on our faces, 
‘but | think the moy and magic has 
gone out of the audience. This 
isn't true everywhere but | see it 
more and more here. See the Elvin 
Bishop debacle. See the Grateful 
Dead elitism. See the Cat Stevens 
adored and Randy Newman 
ignored. 

See also Grand Funk Railroad. 
The group you love to hate. 

Without doubt Grand Funk in 
the most shafted band in the 
world, and they are as_ un- 
deservant of their low repute as 
the Dead are their almost 
frighteningly single-minded 
adulation. When | ask any friend 
why he/she hates them | am told 
“They're so terrible, it’s just a 
bunch a noise.”’ ‘‘It all sounds the 
same.” ‘‘They’re a hype— only in- 
it for the money, as Zappa 
said.’ To deal with these 
statements in reverse order: First, 
Grand Funk is as popular in- 
ternationally as the Beatles were 
in their prime; they filled Shea 
Stadium last year and their six 
albums have sold a total of 15 
million copies. There’s lots of 
hype promo flak from Capitol 
about them and Terry Knight's 
rhetoric gets to me after a.while, 
but dig: no amount of hype can 
sell 15 million units of a product 
people don’t want to buy. The 
music they play is simple and fun 
to do and by all reports (I’ve never 
seen them) everyone gets off 
during their concerts. Now, either 
Mark Farner is a magnificent actor 
or else he enjoys what he’s doing. 

Secondly: all rock, all jazz, all 
classical, all country sounds the 
same if you don't listen to it. 
Listening to Van Morrison and 
Motown taught me that; each 
artistic experience demands a 

discarding of preconcieved 
notions. The individual is enriched 
and the critical facilities grow, 
become sharper, more valid after 
such an experience. Exploration 
and risk add to the vocabulary. 


Put your words in a drawer and 
open your earlids. (I’m laying out 
my own credo now.) Dive into the 
experience, explore as much of 
the musical ocean as your mind/- 
soul will allow and write your 
piece. If your outlook growns, if 
your opinion changes, you've 
benefited that much more. This 
approach worked brilliantly with 
Van, Stevie Wonder (an awesome 
talent) and Grand Funk; I’m now 
using it on Miles Davis and 
growing that much more. 

Refuting the first (and most 
general) pan put lots of things in 
the balance. | see rock as a very 
serious art form, which is at its 
most serious when it celebrates 
the joy/pain of the trivial. In the 
past and the very recent present 
the trivia has been that spiritual 
chastity belt known as 
adolescence. Chuck Berry, Eddie 
Cochran, Elvin and Carl Perkins, 
the first generation rockers, 
examined and mirrored this age 
through the rhythm and street- 
poetry of their age. The second 
generation of rock stars— Stones, 
Beatles, Who, Yardbirds, most of 
the S.F. bands— basically skipped 
it altogether, going in for tonal 
enlargement, image assault and 
songs of individual reflection. 
(There are exceptions.) It is the 
third generation bands, Led 
Zeppelin, Grand Funk, Black 
Sabbath, Alice Cooper and the 
superb Blue Oyster Cult, who 
have fused the two: the 
adolescent consciousness with 
electronic sophistication, stage 
inastery and extreme  image- 
assault, of which Alice Cooper is 
the best example. And all these 
elements are geared toward the 
frail of self-definition. What the 
creamy hell does it mean, in 
mythic/social/political/spiritual 
terms, to be young in the world 
today? We all know little bits of 
the answer and the poets and 
musicians must synthesize this 
and create art from it. 


BY JIMM CUSHING 


Donny Hathaway: Live. Atco, 
$4.98. 

Donny Hathaway is a good 
r&b/jazz_ singer, with the soul 
of Marvin Gaye and a bit of the 
freedom of Leon Thomas. 

He also plays a mean electric 
piano and employs fine backing 
musicians, including Phil Up- 
church himself on lead guitar. 

So why is it that Donny Hath- 
away Live is so unsatisfying? 

Part of the reason has to do 
with the recording. It isn’t very 
good. The instruments (particu- 
larly the congas) lack presence, 
and Donny’s voice sounds...well, 
flimsy. 

So does the crowd. This is 
odd because the album was re- 
corded in small clubs (LA’s 


Troubador and New York’s Bit- 
ter End East) and Atlantic/Atco 
is known for the high quality 
of its live stuff. They were the 
first with Cream, remember ? 
But even a lousy recording 


| think serious rock listeners see 
in most third generation groups, 
Grank Funk and Black Sabbath in 


particular, an image of the 
adolescence they'd rather forget. 
High school is the time of dress 
codes, first beer and first joint, 
boring classes and, at paramount, 
ENERGY. Pure undirected biolent 
energy (in the book C/loclwork 
Orange Alex and his Drdroogies 
are 15) which must be sublimated 
before it dissipates or resolves 
itself in apocalypse. And Grand 
Funk is the band of these people. 
So is Black Sabbath. For now 
Black Sabbath has the upper 
hand because they're more 
concise, louder and they simply 
play better and write better songs 
(Tony lommi is an_ incredible 
guitar player.) 


And while we’re on it, rock 


won't obviate a good perfor- 
mance of top-notch material, 
and there’s where the album falls 
flat. 

It starts out just fine, with 
Marvin Gaye’s ‘‘What’s Goin’ On,” 
a logical choice; Donny’s elec- 
tric piano eases into the melody 
and he sings rings around the 
notes. 

But somewhere in the middle 
it falls down. That invisible thread 
that ties a band together eva- 
porates and there’s a moment of 
confusion, covered with repeated 
riffing. The riffs are lovely, but 
they do get boring after awhile, 
and the whole thing winds up 
being about two times too long. 


And as if that weren’t enough, 
the next cut is the album’s first 
marathon piece, 12:18o0f “The 
Ghetto,” another “Mellow” right- 
on-soul-babe number whose drum 
solos on rock records sho..ld 
at least be a misdemeanor otfense. 


And |'m tired of “You've Got 
a Friend’ (destined to be 1972's 
“Bridge Over Troubled Waters’ 
for sure), and even though the 
audience had a gassy time sing- 
ing along, it’s not much fun to 
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always has been noise: anyway. 
The noise has been refined but 
the big beat is the same, the 
jungel beat that the John Birch 
Society says will hypnotize us to 
the forces of communism. We 
can't prove them wrong, can we? 

Although I’ve never seen Grand 
Funk perform |-do know their 
records pretty well and the first 
two were awful. On Time and - 
Grand Funk were recorded before 
the band was ready and were 
terribly produced and mixed. No 
music was happening on either 
record. What was happening was 
that they were figuring out it all 
out, developing their distinctive 
sound and thinking about its 
potential. That sound—Mel 
Schacher’s droning, overam- 
plified bass, Mark Farner’s scratch 
monophonic guitar and 
shouted/spoken vocals (no worse 


‘DONNY HATHAWAY LIVE’ UNSATISFYING 


listen to more than two or three 
times. 
Side two is a little better— 


at least the recording’s not as 
bad. Although ‘Little Ghetto 
Boy” and ‘‘We’re Still Friends’’ 
are lyrically inane, they're sung 
with soul and the band is to- 
gether. 

Dig especially the guitar solo 
on ‘We're Still Friends’ by some- 
one named Cornell Dupree. He’s 
good. 

“Jealous Guy” is an abortion 
and John Lennon should sue. 

The LP ends with another 
marathon, fourteen minutes of 
“Everything is Everything,’’ and 
although some solos really cook, 
the tune fades into the back- 
ground a little too readily. But 
the bass solo proves that Willie 
Weeks is perfectly capable of 
sustaining interest in a poten- 
tially deadly form—he’s been lis- 
tening to Motown’s James Jame- 
son, | bet. 

One pretty hot jam, two or 
three good numbers and a whole 
jotta funky cliches. Groovy back- 
ground music. Donny Hatha- 
way’s vast promise remains un- 
fulfilled. 
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than Johnny Winter) and Don 
Brewer’s drumming like rifle-fire 
on a hot night— can create a lot 


ig, of good smoke and is letter- 


perfect for that kind of sharp, 
iron-hard rock. Their undeniable 
excesses (a tendency to carry out 
too few ideas for too many 
minutes) can be laid at the door of 
producer Terry Knight, whose 
musical experience was limited to 
fronting Terry and the Pack and 
playing bass with Question Mark 
and the Mysterians on ‘96 
Tears.” In summer 1970 Closer 
to Home was released and it 
surprised lots of people. The title 
track, for instance, was mostly 
acoustic, with an intelligent string 
arrangement and a_ well-sung 
melody. And the rest of the album 
was as mold-breaking, expecially 
the one hard rocker “’Sin’s A 
Good Man’s Brother’. (With a 
title like that how can it miss?) 
The album demonstrated that. 
among other things, Farner was 4 
master of rock dynamics and 
could construct a_ tasteful, 
listenable, whole creation. Live 

Album was something else again. 
It fell down as often as it stood uj, 
but it had its moments, all right, 
moments of pure madness, rage, 
cruelty, nervous energy. The 
double album was an uncut tape 
of their set at the Atlanta Pop 
Festival, and even though you'd 
think the announcements and 
such (almost no tune-ups, may | 
add) would get tiresome, the 
maniacal energy level make them 
as crucial as pit-stops at the Indy 
500. ‘’Paranoid,”’ ‘In Need’, and 
“Inside Looking Out’ are out- 
standing and make the album 
worth buying—the previous LP 
versions were nothing—and 
“Mark Says Alright/TNUC”’ 
would be fine if the drum solo 
were pared down. The other 
stuff’s not so good, expecially 
“Heartbreaker,” an unqualified 
bummer. But the only criterion’s 
excitement and most of this 
album has it in plenty. 

Survival and E Pluribus Funk 
were pretty well received by most 
critics; | found Survival wanting, 
especially their excrable rape of 
“Gimmie Shelter’, but & Pfurb 
mad quite a few ‘Ten Best’’ lists 
around the country, including 
mine. The excesses have been 
tempered if not cured and again, 
the dynamic structures are 
brilliant, especially ‘‘People Let’s 
Stop the War’ and “‘!| Come 
Tumblin.” Mark, Don and Mel 
1969-71, like any greatest hits 
album is insignificant. | could have 
selected a much better one—- 
Closer to Home is very much 
slighted and the wrong cuts from 
Live are included. Avoid this 
collection and the first two 
albums and pick up on those three 
| recommended. 

There. | hope I’ve satisfied you, 
my dear, dear, unknown readers, 
and my muse and my self. If I’ve 
angered or divided anyone I’ve 
failed, | want to turn you on to a 
good, positive thing. That's why | 
write this column. And while | 
have the space: Best Album of 
1972, first six months’ The /innter 
Mounting Flame - by the 
Mahavishnu Orchestra with John 


_ McGlaughlin. You see? | do have 


taste! 
| love you all. 
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MALVINA REYNOLDS ‘PRACTICES A LOST ART” 


last of the great protest singers 


BY JUDE LENT 


Stevenson Dining Hall, May 3rd: Malvina Reynolds 
sang here. 


_ For some reason, after-the-fact analysis just doesn’t hold 
water where this woman’s music is concerned. But here’s 
an idea of what it was all about. 


“I’m not authentic,” the silver-haired folksinger cautions 
the audience. She may as well be talking to Richard Nixon 
about sending Pat to head the Green Berets. The people 
who have come here tonight know Malvina—her love of 
people; her obsession with communicating fully; her battle, 
through words and song, against the inequities of a 
reprobate social system. They know her as something 
more than the composer of “Little Boxes’’ and ‘’What 
Have They Done to the Rain?’’, for in spite of cranky vocal 
cords and temperamental guitar strings Malvina is per- 
forming a very special function. She is speaking the truth. 


Better still, she sets the truth to music. Singable, 
easygoing tunes that even tineared listeners can remember 
and carry through a rough day. The lyrics, however, are 
never tepid. Taking her inspiration from the whirlpool of 
change this decade has seen and is continuing to see, she 
voices what often turns out to be universal sentiment: 
satire, criticism, distrust and distaste. Thus, an article from 
a political newspaper becomes a singing query to a father 
in jail...radios in Canada blare a song deploring the flooding 
of a Canadian river valley ‘‘to run the Coca-Cola coolers in 
Seattle’”’...‘Boraxo’’ soap becomes an infamous household 
product. This last brainstorm for a song was based on a 
retort by Governor Reagan to the charge that ‘The blood 
of the people is on your hands,” as a result of the People’s 
Park issue. Mr. Reagan replied, ‘‘Good, I'll get some 
Boraxo and wash it off.’ What an endorsement. 


JEWELS © 
AND PLASTICS 


art exhibits contrasted 


BY ELLEN BROWN 


Crown College Dining Hall 

There was a collection of jewels in the Crown College 
Dining Hall. Surprisingly enough, these jewels were water- 
colors of the Midwest, that subject of putdowns by the 
avant-garde of the East and West Coasts, that vast ex- 
panse of our country noted for its dull, normal people, its 
farm flavor and provincial and narrow Americanism, the 
embarrassment of our more sophisticated and urbane 
population, the butt of grotesqueries in the work of city 
artists— and revealed quite to the contrary, ‘by Roy C. 
Langford, as a land of great and exquisite beauty. 

Whether it is the land itself or the vision of the artist at 
work here is a question of untangling the un-entanglable, 
but Mr. Langford has created scenes of crystalline beauty, 
gems of land and sky that hold forth with a clarity and 


freshness rarely associated with watercolor. It is a pleasure - 


to see an artist who loves the American land and has the 
ability to present its beauty for the edification of heretofore 
unappreciative urbanites. 

The paintings were polished, a far cry from any 
presumed backwardness associated with a Midwesterner; 
they are done with an exact and careful knowledge of the 
art of painting, yet they proclaim a joy in color and in the 
land that is totally ingenuous. Mr. Langford’s technique of 
“outline in pencil, then color in with paint’ in which colors 
and their forms remain pure and discreet without mud- 
dying or blending, this, and his tove of land and color, 
hearken back to the original native American, that primitive 
of world civilization; but here in these watercolors all the 
crudities of this person vanish, and Mr. Langford presents 
us with American in polished form: the simplicity and joy 
and color remain, but a finer sensibility has cast off any 
rough edges, so that we see a distillation of pure American 
beauty in pure American form. 


COME ONE, COME ALL/ to 
the marvelous bit of whimsy 
for the weekend: the CROWN 
COLLEGE MEDIEVAL FAIRE/ 
Revel to the wondrous 


Enjoy lively barter with skilled 


One of the advantages of practicing a lost. art-i.e. 
“protest singing’ —is that you can make the rules. Have - 
the last word, especially when you have something to say. 
Malvina Reynolds includes the pollution of language with 
the various other garden varieties, and bitterly impugns the 
packaged lies and propaganda that mold our thinking. She 
sings about the symptoms, but will be glad to discuss the 
disease (responsible for the fact that she can no longer 
purchase some of her own albums for love or money), 
capitalism. Withdrawal, a suitable alternative for many 
young people disillusioned with politics, wins no support 
from Malvina, who is definitely not interested in retiring. 
(‘As far as the singing grandmother bit goes, forget it.”’) 
The target of her musical activism is a group of ‘‘anti- 
people people’’. They use. Boraxo. 


A whole other side of Malvina appears in the gentle 
children’s songs she composes. Songs like “The Magic 
Penny”’, which says: 


Love is something if you give it away, give it away, give it 
away, 


Love is something if you give it away 


You end up having more. 


Kids in the audience enjoyed ‘‘You Can’t Make A Turtle 
Come Out’’. The songs are almost always very. simple, 
hummable and complete. 7weed/es and Foodles for Young 
Noodles contains brightly illustrated tunes about all kinds 
of things, not simpering and superficial topics as in so 
many songbooks ‘‘recommended for children 4 to 9’. 


Although she originally started ot with a PhD. in English 
literature, Malvina has worked in a number of other areas. 


College V Mezzanine Gallery 

Two seniors, Dick Cutler and Dan Goldstein, exhibited 
the week of April 15-21 for their comprehensives at the 
College V Mezzanine Gallery. There were some interesting 
things to see in the way of technique and materials, but, 
unfortunately, their exhibit lasted only a week. 

Dick’s work was in drawing, painting, and plastic. The 
drawings were nudes; and though the subject matter was 
the same for each, the drawings far surpassed the pain- 
tings. The former showed an exquisite use of line and 
texture, and wonderful play between stating and not 
stating the presence of the body—thet is, sometimes the 
absence of a line or shadow told the same thing better than 
if it were there. The drawings were alive, exciting, and 
showed a mastery of technique. 

The paintings, however, seemed to be just the poor 
translation of various nude drawings into. color masses. 
They failed, because what made the drawings so good, the 
living line, was not present in the paintings. This is du e to 
the nature of the medium, which need not rely on line and 
which must use color, and which forces a more complete 
statement of mass than drawing demands. The result, with 
one exception, was a few garishly colored and awkward 
views of the human body. 

Then there were Dick’s pieces in plastic, which were of 
three types. One was a small curved and rounded piece of 
solid resin, of the same hue and transparency as you would 
imagine a similar piece in glass. Its form was beautiful, but 
one end suddenly and curiously broke off jaggedly, as if the 
creator did not desire an object of flawless beauty, as if he 
somehow had to mutilate or marr it. It was as if he felt 
compelled to deny himself -and others the wholeness and 
perfection of the completed form. 

Two other pieces in resin were acrylic white glue 
laminations — bumpy, clear planes of plastic imbedded with 
color that needed light from behind to show well, as color 
slides do. These seemed particularly tentative and ex- 
perimental, as did the pieces made of vacuum formed 
plastic sheets. Though | did not think these were good, 
they are a promise of future work in an area | thoroughly 
approve of— plastics. 
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Each occupation gives her a new insight into contemporary 
society. In this way, she is able to write (as Jim Houston, 
“Folk Musicians” class coordinator puts it): ‘’folk music as 
a way of responding to the world we have now, or the 
‘world we've lived through.”” That the future to come is 
inseparably bound up with these two is precisely the point. 


In making his vacuum formed plastic sheets, Dick was 
employing the same process that is used to make such 
things as plastic dinnerware. Though some people profess 
horror at the idea, the use of plastic in art is a very good 
thing. When used well, it is beautiful; and it is absolutely 
necessary if we are ever to be happy with ourselves for 
having invented and begun using it. It is unfortunate that 
industry, manufacturers, and commercial designers started 
using plastic before artists did. If artists had gotten there 
first, our plastic civilization might be lovely instead of crass. 

Dan Goldstein’s work was in wire, wood, etching, and 
kinetic sculpture. His stainless steel wire mobiles and his 
wood sculpture revealed a sense of classic form and line in 
the simple unadorned beauty of a curve. Besides creating 
abstract forms in these media, Dan created pieces whose 
subject was humanity — not the form of human bodies, but 
the universal, emotive quality of humanity. This was found 
in his charcoal drawing ‘“Woman Crying’, in his wood 
sculpture of “Three Figures Waiting,” and in his mar- 
vellous mobiles of dancers. The one of ‘Fat Dancer” was 
delightful; and all of these were unusual in that their 
content played just as important a part as their forms. 

His three kinetic sculptures were somewhat ghastly to 
look at in stillness. Two of them were made principally of 
strips of mylar— plastic coated with aluminum— that hung 
from contraptions on the ceiling. One operated by motor 
and the other by jerking a rope; and it was a surprise to see 
these things in operation, because their ghastliness 
disappeared in the fascination of watching them move. The 
one operated by jerking a rope produced scintillating and 
undulating waves from floor to ceiling and back again; and 
the motorized one created an effect of growing things, as 
strips of mylar were slowly pulled up toward the ceiling, 
only to return and start growing again. The third piece of 
kinetic sculpture was not in operation while | was in the 
gallery. 

Both Cutler and Goldstein plan to stay in the area for 
awhile after they graduate. Cutler has plans for graduate 
work, and Goldstein would like to work as an apprentice to 


a kinetic sculptor. Both of these artists look as though they 
have talent to develop. 


“"**"MEDIEVEL FAIRE***** 


Be prepared to hunt for the 


cider and cheese. 


costumry of all the gentlefolk 
in attendance. Treat your ears 
to the dulcimer tones of lute 
and recorder music; and to the 
strains of voices lifted in song/ 
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artisans of leather, jewel w ork, 
weaving, pottery, and 
cookery; and watch as they 
create their wares right in 
front of you unbelieving eyes. 


lost Holy Grail or watch a live 


chess tournament where 
people are the chess pieces. from 
While resting, thirst and 


hunger can be satisfied with 


ALL FOLK are invited to 
attend, in costume or out, 
campus or not. Ad- 
mission is free// Come happy 
or sad, you'll leave with a 


satisfied grin/ 

Schedule of events can be 
found in the gatehouses of 
each college. For more in- 
formation, contact Theresa 
Kane, x4258 at Crown College. 
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RALLY IN SACTO 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 
Sacramento 

Demonstrators from UC Davis 
Law School protested against the 
war in front of the Capitol building 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Afterwards, they marched onto 
Interstates 5 and 80, the major 
arteries into and out of 
Sacramento, completely blocking 
traffic for periods of up to 30 
minutes. 

The demonstration was 
organized by the UC Davis Law 
Students Against the War. 

Approximately 750-800 
gathered at noon on the Capitol 
steps. 200 of these persons had 
cycled 15 miles from Davis on 
Interstate 80, blocking all inbound 
traffic to downtown Sacramento. 

Speaking at the rally were John 
McCarthy and Manuel Cairo, 2 
VVAW, Assemblymen John 
Vasconzellos (D-Santa Clara), 
John Burton (D-San Francisco) , 
Leon Ralph (D-Watts), and 
Senator Mervin Dymally (D-Los 
Angeles). All speakers gave brief 
but strong statements against the 
war. 

Assemblyman Burton said, 
“People tell me to plead with the 
North Vietnamese government 
instead of protesting against the 
U.S. government. But the day I 
pay taxes to the government is the 
day I'll make pleas to it. This is my 
country and this is the country I 
want to change.” 

The rally peacefully ended at 
1:05. The crowd began walking 
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down the Capitol Mall to In- 
terstate 5. They went onto the 
Highway and stopped traffic in 
both directions as well as traffic on 
the City streets adjacent to the 
onramp. Two or thrée motorcycle 
policemen tried in vain to halt this 
movement. 

The northbound lanes of the 
Highway were soon cleared. Road 
construction barricades were set 
across the southbound lanes, 
blocking all traffic as far as the eye 
can see. 

The marchers began walking 
south, passing one onramp which 
they blocked with the construction 
barricades. 

The crowd, now dwindled to 
200, arrived at the transition roads 
to Interstate 80, the major link to 
San Francisco. 

Police brought up the rear of the 
group, leaving no way for the 
group to turn back. Ten highway 
patrol cars sealed off the front end 
of the transition road. 

After discussion and argument, 
the highway patrolmen let the 
demonstrators go on to Highway 
80. All westbound traffic to San 
Francisco was blocked. 

The demonstrators then at- 
tempted to move eastward to 
leaflet the halted cars. The police 
tried to block this movement a 
number of times by setting up a 
line of men. This, however, was 
peacefully broken up, and the 
marchers continued _leafletting. 

The group reached another 
onramp beyond which 30 Highway 


a reservation? 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jese, Oakland, © 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 

Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 

with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 

more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in‘the phone instead, and dial us for 


PSA gives you a iif¢. 


May 11, 1972. 


Patrolmen and Sacramento City 
Police had set up a blockade which 
was not broken up. 

oOf the about 150 people left, 75 
went down the onramp. The 
remainder sat down on the road. 

Three paddy wagons had 
arrived. Five people were arrested, 
in three cases apparently for 
obstructing the freeway. 

The rest of the crowd got up and 
shouted, ‘‘Let’s go home. We 
wan.” 

They walked down the onramp. 
Traffic, which had been stopped 
for 25 minutes, began moving 
again. 

The crowd of now 100 walked 
back toward the Capitol followed 
by 20 motorcycle policemen and 
the three paddy wagons. The 
police tried unsuccessfully to get 
the crowd onto the sidewalk. 

Upon reaching the CFederal 
Building, marchers lowered the 
flag to half mast. They were denied 
entrance to the building 

The police gave notice that the 
assembly was unlawful and gave 
the crowd 2 minutes to disperse. 
The crowd moved into the Capitol 
Mall towards the Capitol, ob- 
structing all traffic. 

The group stormed into the 
Capitol to the GOVERNOR’‘S 
OFFICE* BLOCKING THE 
ENTIRE MAIN HALL OF THE 
BUILDING. They were denied 
entrance to the office. The 
protestors stood in front of the 
office for 20 minutes shouting 
slogans and singing. The Governor 
was in Santa Barbara. 

The 75 remaining people went 
upstairs and were denied entry to 
the Senate gallery. They milled 

around singing and _ chanting. 
They dispersed after 20 to 30 
minutes. 


& Country Jamboree - May 13th & 14th from 10 to 5 


Leather Fair time again! The Dead Cow 
clearance of over 50,000 feet of leather: all 
| prices. Fun, music, food. Leather craftsmen from everywhere 
Music by the Red Mountain Boys...natural food 
|g, and 14th from 10 to S. Behind the Salz Tannery, 


(This Weekend) 


(behind Salz Tannery) is having its annual tannery 
colors, types and tempers at greatly reduced 
displaying their goods. 
by the Whole Earth Restaurant. May 13th 
1040 River Street, Santa Cruz, California 


PAGE SEVEN 


DOWNTOWN CLASH 


From Front Page 

group of people had congregated 
in from of the Cooperhouse on 
Pacific after they had returned to 
the Mall. A group of about 30 
demonstrators at the upper end of 
Mall started running toward the 
main group yelling ‘pig’, “cop”, 
and other epithets. 

The smaller group caused the 


larger to stampede and at this time ‘ 


the Tac Squads joined in, ac- 
cording to the local reporter. 

He also reported that the Wells 
Fargo Bank at the base of the 
UCSC campus had been stoned. 


The UCSC Antiwar Center at 
Stevenson College said, after 
compiling reports of returnees, 
thatno student witnesses men- 
tioned that any provocation of 
police had occured. 

It is unclear whether or not 
demonstrators threw rocks after 
the attack as only two of 25 
persons interviewed at the Antiwar 
Center thought that they had 
heard rocks being thrown. 

Steve Schwartz, a Grad Student 
in Chemistry and Dave Mehr, a 
graduate of Stevenson College and 
former editor of the Stevenson 
Libre who is now employed as a 
UCSC lab technician, reported 
that there were numberous reports 
of people being beaten and that 
they witnessed broken windows on 


COOPERHOUSE 
SANTA CRUZ 


cars coming up to campus — 
windows broken by police. 

The local reporter also saw 
broken windshields. 

Philip Harry, Chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors who 
will go to Washington to lobby 
against the Indochinese War as a 
result of a resolution passed 
Wednesday night by the Board of 
Supervisors, was reportedly 
roughed up at the intersection of 
Center and Church Streets when 
he tried to intervene between a Tac 


See Page 9 


FTD Sweet Surprise? 
Usually satay tes $4500° 
When you'd like to.be there 
and can’t, let Mom know 
you haven’t forgotten 
Mother’s Day. Send her a 
Sweet Surprise by FTD. 
But send it early. Place 
your order today. FTD will 
send a beautiful Mother's 
Day bouquet in a bright 
and happy, imported cer- 
amic watering pitcher to 
your Mom almost anywhere 
in the U.S. or Canada. 


FTD Sweet Surprise’2 


Or send Mom a hardy, green 
and growing plant...some- 
thing she'll cherish year 
*round. The plant in the im- 


*As an independent businessman, each 
FTD Member Florist sets his own prices. 
© 1972 Florists’ Transworld Delivery As- 
sociation. 
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PAGE EIGHT 


— BOOK 


. REG. 


PRICE 
La Rousse Encyclopedia of Mythology 17.95 


Picture History of the American Indian 7.95 
Those Wonderful Old Automobiles 5.95 


Odyssey Book of American Wildflowers 12.95 


La Cuisine de France 12.95 

World of Horses ) 7.95 

Treasury of Contemporary Art 15.00 
Pictorial Encyclopedia of Insects 10.00 
Pictorial Encyclopecia of Fishes 10.00 
Wild Flowers of America 15.00 
Kittens and Cats in Color 10.00 


Pictorial Encyclopedia of Railways 10.00 


Dore Treasury 7.95 


Chinese Folk Medicine and Acupuncture 3,95 


Picture Book of Britain in Color 9.95 
Pictorial Encyclopedia of the 

Animal Kingdom 9.95 
Piet Mondrian 25.00 
Dictionary of Quotations 15.00 
Tycoons in the Kitchen 10.00 
The Whale 20.00 


Illust. Hassle Free Make Your Own clo ss 


Birds of Prey of the World 25.00 
Pacific Tugboats 7.95 
People of the Ancient Americas 7.95 
Logging Railroads of the West PID 
Art of Carl Fabrege 25.00 
Dick Tracy 15.00 
History of Jewelry 20.00 
American Painting 50.00 
Chinese Painting 30.00 
‘Art of W.C. Fields 7.95 
Norman Rockwell, Illustrator 17.50 
You Can Whittle and Carve 3.95 
Golden Age American Racing Car 10.00 


Watteau, Raphael, Picasso, Michelangelo, 
Manet, Da Vinci, Giotto, Canaletto, etc. 5.95 


SALE | 


SALE 
PRICE 
9.95 


395 
2.98 
6.95 
5.95 
3.95 
6.95 
4.95 
4.95 
6.95 
4.95 
4.95 
3.95 


1.98 


4.95 


4.95 
14.95 


8.95 


1:95 


2.98 
12.95 


3.95 
3.95 


3.95 
14.95 


6.95 
10.95 


29:95 
15.95 


2.98 
25 


1.98 
3:95 


3.95 


PLAZA 


BOOKS AND STUFF 
1301 Pacific Ave. (Corner of Walnut), Santa Cruz 
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California’s deteriorating coastline: 


can law halt 


There is now before the State 
Legislature the ‘‘California 
Coastal Zone Conservation Bill of 
1972” (AB 200, SB 100) authored 
by Assemblyman Alan Sieroty and 
John Dunlap, which places im- 
mediate development control over 
the entire length of the coast, and 
provides for the formulation of a 
comprehensive enforceable plan 
for long-range protection and 
management of coastal resources. 
The Bill establishes a 12 member 
state commission and six regional 


_ coastal commissions of from 12 to 


16 members. Half the regional 
members would be elected city and 
county officials, and the rest would 
be appointed by the Governor, the 
Assembly Speaker, and the Senate 
Rules Committee. The state 
commission would have six 
members appointed by those three 
sources, and one member 
representing each of the six 
regional boards. Governor ap- 
pointees to the state and regional 
bodies would be subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. The bill 
allocates $5 million to provide the 
commissions with executive 
lirectors and independent 
nlanning staffs. 


Over a three year period, the 
state commission would draw up a 
comprehensive state coastal zone 
plan, based on its own studies and 
on specific plan recommendations 
of the regional boards. The 
“coastal zone’’ would extend from 
the mean high tide line inland to 
the summit of the nearest 


- mountain range (or in some areas, 


five miles) and seaward three 
miles. In formulating their plans, 
the regional boards would consider 
general plan coastal elements to be 
submitted by local governments, 
along with information to be 
gathered at public hearings. The 
bill requires that the state plan be 
consistent with certain ecological 
objectives, including the 
“maintenance, restoration, and 
enhancement of the overall quality 
of the coastal zone environment,” 
and the “continued existence of 
optimum populations of all species 
of living organisms.’ The plan 
must set forth “ecological plan- 
ning principles and assumptions to 
be used in determining the 
suitability and extent of allowable 
development,’’ including the 
establishment of ‘‘maximum 
desirable population densities,” 
and shall contain elements relating 
to land use, transportation, 
conservation, public access, 
recreation, public services and 
facilities, and ocean mineral 
resources. 

During the three year interim 
before the submission of the state 
plan to the Legislature, every 
proposed development costing 
over $5000 within the coastal 
permit area—roughly 1000 yards 
inland and three miles seaward— 
would be subject to both local 
agency and regional commission 
permit control. Approval of two- 
thirds of the total membership of 
the regional commission would be 
required for developments which 


a century of 


would reduce the size of any 
beach, restrict public access to 
public coastal lands and waters, 
substantially interfere with the line 
of sight toward the sea from the 
state highway nearest the coast, or 
which would involve dredging or 
filling of any bay, river mouth, or 
estuary. Very importantly, the bill 
shifts the burden of proof onto the 
applicant to show that the 
proposed development will not 
have any ‘‘substantial adverse 
environmental or ecological ef- 
fect.” 


Any person aggrieved by ap- 
proval of a permit application 
would be permitted an appeal to 
the state commission, and failing 
that, to the courts for judicial 
review. Any person could bring 
suit for civil penalties or injunctive 
relief against any person per- 
forming or threatening to perform 
a development in violation of the 
bill, and if successful, would be 
reimbursed for the reasonable 
costs of his suit. The bill 
designates the State Attorney 
General as ‘‘counsel for the en- 
vironment,”’ who at the request of 
any commission shall bring action 
to enforce compliance with the 
provisions of the Bill. Violators are 
subject to a civil fine of up to 
$10,000, including up to $500 per 
day for,continuing violations. 

In addition, the bill established 
criminal penalties of up to a 
$10,000 fine and two years im- 
prisonment for commission 
members or employees, and 
persons connected with them 
personally or financially, who 
violate its extensive conflict-of- 
interest provisions. 


According to: University of 
California Lobbyist Jeff Trant, the 
Sieroty Bill is the only legislation 
introduced this year which will 
provide a start towards effective 
coastal development regulation. 
Other legislation, (SB 2)sub- 
stantially written by a consultant 
to a Westinghouse San Mateo 
County land development  sub- 
sidiary, and sponsored by Senator 
Wedworth, essentially leaves 
development control in the hands 
of local officials. Under this 
legislation, local governments 
continue to exercise ~ sole 
development control, subject only 
to state criteria administered 
through regional boards composed 
entirely of local officials. Only 
nominal funding is provided, and 
no conflict-of-interest or public 
right-to-sue provisions are in- 
cluded. Most legislators correctly 
view this as a developer-oriented 
bill. 


AB 200, Assemblyman Sieroty’s 
Coastline Preservation Bill, is 
currently being considered by the 
Assembly. On February 29 the bill 
passed out of the Planning and 
Land Use Committee by a vote of 6 
to 1. It is scheduled to go to the 
Ways and Means Committee next 
where it is expected to pass as well. 
Furthermore, the bill is predicted 
to pass out of the Assembly after it 
reaches the floor. 


Lobby Intern Trant predicts 
that on the Senate side the bill has 
a much smaller chance of passing. 
The bill is slated to be heard 


development? 


before the Senate Natural Wildlife 
and Resources Committee where it 
was killed by one vote last year. 
Senator Wedworth (D-Inglewood) 
stated that he would vote in favor 
of the bill. However, he did not 
show up on the day of the Com- 
mittee hearing. According to 
Trant, this is essentially the same 
as a no vote. There is still some 
hope for the bill to pass out of 
committee as Senator Cologne (R- 
Indio( (a no vote last year) has 
vacated his position while Senator 
Zenovich (D-Fresno) has been 
appointed to replace him. 

This is the third year for this bill 
and the legislature has been 
considering similar legislation 
since 1967. And yet, it has failed to 
act. It is crucial that this 
legislation be enacted. According 
to the recently completed state 
inventory of the coastline, 190,262 
acres in a half-mile strip of the 
Coastline have been developed 
while 354,811 acres remained 
undeveloped. Development plans 
are accelerating. 


To assist in the passage of the 
Sieroty Bill, the California Coastal 
Alliance, headed by Janet Adams, 
is seeking to place a summarized 
version of the bill as an initiative 
on the November ballot. It is 
believed that this maneuver will 
place additional pressure on the 
Legislature to enact such 
legislation, from fear of potential 
repudiation by the voters in 
November. However, if the 
Legislature fails to act again, the 
issue will be presented for a vote to 
the public. To do this, the Alliance 
needs 325,000 signatures on the 
initiative petition by June 29. 


According to Janet Adams, 
students are crucial to this 
movement. Students will be 
needed during the month of April 
to gather and precinct signatures. 
UC student lobbyists Jeff Trant 
and Jeff Boyeswill be coordinating 
activities for students throughout 
the state. Those requiring further 
information may write the -UC 
Student Lobby, 926 J Street, 
Sacramento, or Janet Adams, 
(California Coastal Alliance) Box 
4161, Woodside, Calif. Those 
students wishing to help should 
contact their student coordinator. 
Trant states, “It is going to be a 
difficult battle, but we must get 
this legislation passed either in the 
Legislature or on the ballot in 
November.” 


He continued, ‘‘As usual the 
effort is being opposed by large 
economic interests such as PG & 
E, California Real Estate 
Association, Southern California 
Edison and Company, Signal Oil, 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
Associated Home Builders, and 
many of the large oil firms in- 
cluding Atlantic Richfield, 
Standard Oil, Texaco, Mobile Oil, 
Humble Oil, and Union Oil.” 


We need students,’’ Trant 
concluded, “to help apply the 
vitally needed pressure to stop the 
destruction of the coastline en- 
vironment and the millions of 
creatures which this habitat 
sustains." 
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TACT 
SQUAD 


From Page 7 
Squad member and a young 
person being chased. 

Harry later reportedly visited 
the Dominican hospital. 

Dominican Hospital reported 
having treated two young people, 
County General Hospital said that 
three young people had _ been 
treated there for mild abrasions 
and the Community Hospital 
treated two young people for 
minor cuts and abrasions. 

No serious injuries were con- 
firmed by any hospital; no patients 
were reported kept overnight. 

Santa Cruz City Captain of 
Police Richard Overton was 
schedules to hold a press con- 
ference this morning at 9:30 a.m. 
and to release a statement giving 
the policemen’s version of the story 
of the melee. 

Early Thursday morning, police 
sources declined comment. 


S.F. 
DEMONSTRATION 


Special to the Press 


A demonstration tomorrow in 
San Francisco will take place at 10 
am at the GOP National 
Headquarters. 

Following picketing there, 
demonstrators will march to the 
Sheraton Hotel for a large rally. 

“Every peace group in the Bay 
Area is going to be there, ”’ said 
Tom Greene, organizer of 
yesterday's demonstration in 
Sacramento. 

‘The reason for the festivities is 
supposedly that Reagan, 
Rockefeller and Goldwater are 
going to be there,’’ Greene said. 


HOUSING 


From Page 3 


tenant pay more than 25% of his 
annual income for rent. Those 
Santa Cruz residents who most 
desperately need safe, sanitary 
housing within their ability to pay 
will be served first under the 
HOUSE proposal. 

In order to qualify for Federal 
funds to finance the construction, 
a majority of those residents of the 
City of Santa Cruz who vote in the 
June 6 election must favor the 
HOUSE measure. A group of 
residents has succeeded in per- 
suading the City Council to place 
the measure on the ballot. The 
task ahead is to convince enough 
people that a substantial housing 
problem does exist and that the 
HOUSE is one proposal which can 
significantly reduce it. 

HOUSE is depending on 
students in the university com- 
munity for their support whether it 
be at the ballot box in June or in 
the active campaign prior to 
election day. The elderly, blind, 
and disabled cannot shoulder the 
political burden alone. 

For anyone who would like 
additional information or would 
like to work for HOUSE in any 
way many varied jobs have to 
be completed before June 6. Please 
call: Phil Nowak, student:429- 
4181; Reid Becker, Staff: 429-2544 
or 429-2177; or Prof. Manfred 
Shaffer, Faculty: 429-2177. 


From Page 3 
California State Colleges: Fresno, 
Hayward, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and San Jose. Dr. 
Harville, former director of the 
Labs, was instrumental in ob- 
taining the grants. 

DStudents at the Moss Landing 
Labs come from the five colleges, 
almost always find a place to live 
in local communities (which isn’t 
always easy), and enjoy a rather 
unusual schedule. 

Classes generally last all day, 
combining elements of field ex- 
ploration and research, classroom 
time and laboratory work. Days 
end at ‘‘around 5:00” for the 
average student. 

Students must be up- 
perclassmen or graduates an 
increasing proportion have been 
graduates of the state system. The 
Labs offer B.A.’s and B.S.’s in 
Biology, Geology, and Geophysics 
and M.A.’s in Biology, Geology, 
Meteorlogy, and Chemistry. 

According to Gary Kukowski, 
research assistant at the Labs, 
there are no_ interdisciplinary 
classes at the school and the stress 
is definitely on specialized 
scientific disciplines. The general 
feeling is that ‘‘oceanographers” 
are scientists in other branches 
who have turned to the sea. 


Students and faculty members 
are currently engaged in several 
research proects which will 


~~ 
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MOSS LANDING 


conceivably affect the way the Bay 
is treated by the communities 
which border it. 

Student Body PRESIDENT 
Sherman Seelinger, for example, is 
doing a preliminary “baseline” 
study for the Kaiser Brick Factory 
which lies next door to the PG&E 
plant. 


For his study, Seelinger is using 
buoys set up with funds from a 
grant from the National Sea Grant 
Program administered by the 
National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration of 
the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, D.C. The funding, 
first established in 1970, reached 
the level of $120,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

eEric Dittmer, a past student 
body president (‘‘practically 
everybody is student body 
president sooner or later’), 
recently completed research for his 
degree in marine geology which 
indicates that Monterey Bay may 
recycle its sand flow. 

Coloring sand with flourescent 
paint, Dittmer dropped it in the 
ocean near the Lab pier last fall. 
Six months later, in early March, 
the red sand returned. 

Dittmer is going to give the 


results of his research the 
beginnings of a ‘‘sediment 
budget"’ study of the Bay to 


the Pacific Cement and Aggregate 
facility between Moss Landing and 
Monterey. 
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JET CHARTER FLIGHTS 


EUROPE 1972 
SPRING — SUMMER & FALL SCHEDULES 


LONDON | $279. 


LONDON “"$129. 


ONE WAY 


Low Air Fares on Inter-European Flights 
ISRAEL — AFRICA — ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL I.D. CARDS AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 
small or large groups — Ask for details 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and their. immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 
MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION _ 
CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 

995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

Please mail me information on flights 
Name: 
Address: 
; Wa State & Zip Code: 


Listéh...”ISADORE’S has five 
drawings nightly (Mon-Wed).. 
giving four FREE Plankhouse 
dinners each time! Also, big 
happenings....May /th. = MIA, 
May 14th. = THOUGHT, May 21st 
= BLUES EXCHANGE, and May 28th 
=56 ROCK AND ROLL! American 
Headband appearing nightly! 
ISADORE'S...next to the Plankhouse 
3830 Stevens Creek Blvd.,San Jose.. 
You'll always start it at ISADORE'S 
--even if you finish it someplace 
else!...thanx for listening." 


INTERESTED IN A 
CAREER IN PUBLISHING? 


Students interested in careers in 
publishing are encouraged to 
attend a meeting with others of 
similar interests at 4:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, May 17 in Room 358 
Applied Sciences. 

Mr. Ed Brooks, a UCSC 
alumnus with several years editing 
experience, will be available to 
discuss opportunities and 
requirements for entering — this 
field. 

Additional data is available 
from the Placement and Career 
Planning Center, 429-2182. 


FIRE 


This year will be one of the 
driest years experienced in Santa 
Cruz in decades. The potential for 
a fast moving, large wild-fire will 
never be greater. USCSC has not 
vet experienced a “big fire’’ in our 
very flammable forest; brushland, 
or grasslands. The professional 
fire fighters figure we’ve been 
“lucky” so far. Others like to think 
the absence of a major wild-fire 
reflects, in part, an awareness on 
the part of the students who live 
here. 

In addition to the initial damage 
to habitat, buildings and lives, a 
major (or possibly a minor) fire 
would undoubtedly issue a sub- 
sequent series of large-scale fire 
control measures (i.e. more fuel 
and fire breaks, brush cleana- 
rance, etc.) which, in themselves, 
are largely untenable with the 
current conceptions of a campus 
within a semi-natural setting. 

Most universities and colleges 
have intercollegiate football teams, 
Greek societies, lots of people and 
cultural happenings. Santa Cruz 
has it’s own forest and meadows. 
Let us not risk losing this from 
within. It's ‘‘the only one we get”’. 
We can’t affor not to be especially 
fire safe—remind a friend. (memo 
from Ranger Russ and the Upper 
Campus Task Force.) 


SUMMER INTERNSHIPS 


This year, 22 summer _in- 
ternships will be offered in various 
departments of 24 California 
cities. It is desired that. these 
positions be filled by college 
undergraduate or graduate 
students trainong for careers in 
local government. Compensation 
ranges from $350 to $550 per 
monty.h. For further information 
contact Placement and Career 
Planning, x2183, Room 358 Appl. 
Sci. 

SIERRA CLUB TRIPS 

(1) a camp-out at Pine Valley in 
Los Padres National Forest is 
planned for May 12-14 by the 
Soquel High Sierra Club. Students 
interested may call 423-0919 to 
make a reservation. There is a 
limit of 25 for this trip. (2) an 
eight-mile round trip hike on the 
old railroad bed between Felton 
and Glenwood will be led by Santa 
Cruz Sierra Club hike leaders this 
Sunday, May 14. 

Meet the leaders at Olympia 
Station Road (off Zayant Road, 
Felton) at 9:30 am. Bring lunch 
and water. For further info, call 
724-1982 or 475-6395. The public 
is welcome. 
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Special to the Press from a Staff Writer 


One of California’s oldest sports, frog-jumping, will be on display 
next weekend (May 18-21) in internationally famous Angels Camp on 
Highway 49, in the ‘‘heart of the Mother Lode.” 

Since 1928, citizens of this small foothill county have gathered 
annually for the event, with attendance now upwards of 75,000 for the 
weekend. 

According to Ray Callahan, Director of the 39th Agricultural 
District, (which sponsors the Fair), and Mayor of Frogtown (where 
the Fair is held), frogs are entered from all over the world, including 
the nations of South America, Europe, Asia, and Australia. In the 
ever-popular Governor's Jump, California’s Ronald Reagan will be 
pitted against such outstanding jockeys as Florida’s Reubin Askew, 
Ohio’s John Gilligan, Arkansas’ Dale Bumpers, and Presidential 
hopeful George Wallace of Alabama. 

Governor Reagan’s frog, which will be the host frog for the event 
(held at 3:00 pm Saturday, May 20), is named Jumping Jelly Bean VI. 

For all of you interested in entering a frog, just write the Calaveras 
County Fair in Angels Camp, California, for an application and entry 
blank. At stake this year is $1,200 for anyone whose frog breaks the 
world record of 19 feet, 3 1/8 inches. 

The Director’s office also includes some tips on keeping frogs 
healthy until their turn at a leap into fame. For those of you who 
choose not to rip off the Biology Department, frogs are caught most 
easily at night. Just catch them in your hands or with a net after 
blinding them with a flashlight. 

The little beastlies (as Ralph Sanson calls salamanders) may be 
kept in burlap bags for a short period of time; for longer periods, 
frogs should be kept in a box or other enclosure. The Fair Board also 
suggests that the burlap (or any other suitable padding) be kept wet; 
not that the frogs drink the water, but they do absorb it through their 

' skin. 

To be eligible for competition, frogs must measure four inches from 
tip of nose to point where tail should be and must be a true frog. In 
other words, no toads. 

Other attractions at the Fair include an RCA approved rodeo, stock 
judging and auctioning, a destruction derby, and an old-fashioned 
hand pumper fire engine demonstration. 


K R U Z 


TUESDAY 
8:00-10:15 am: Steven Johnson & John Reihl 
10:15-12:30: Ed Newman 
12:30-2:45: Steven Parlato 
2:45-5:00pm: Brian Bisnett 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00-10:15: Glen Gertmenian 
10:15-12:30: Greg Fisher 
12:30-2:45: C. Otter Wickworth 
2:45-5:00: Glenn Howard 


THURSDAY 
8:00-10:15: Steven Johnson & Joh Reihl 
10:15-12:30: Brian Payne 
12:30-2:45: Lee Salmons 
2:45-5:00: Janese Beckwith 


. FRIDAY 
8:00-10:15: Dave Alexander 
10:15-12:30: Jeff Ehrlich 

12:30-2:45: Malcolm Brown 
2:45-5:00: Mike Goldberg & Dave Moore 


SAVE LIGHTHOUSE POINT 


The City and County of Santa 
Cruz are planning to erect a multi- 
million dollar convention center on 
the 36-acre plot known as 
Lighthouse Point. 


The construction will include a 
6-story, 300-room ‘hotel and 
restaurant, along with a large 
shopping center and convention 
center to hold 90,000 delegates a 
year. 


Needless to say, this project will 
have many adverse effects on both 
the community and the en- 
vironment. This area should not be 
developed as planned. 


If you feel strongly about the 


‘subject, come to a mass meeting 


on Sunday, from 1:00 to 3:00 p.m., 
at the Lighthouse to discuss the 
project and possible alternatives. 


1 AM DRIVING TO L.A. on 

Friday, May 12, at 6:00 a.m. 

If you would like to share gas 

expenses and driving time, phone 

John at x4221 by Thursday p.m. 

Se Oe ee ee ee ee 
HELP WANTED Sell BESTLINE— 
safe biodegradable household and 
commercial cleaning products that 
work. Economic too! 30% to 50% 
profit! Start now or summer work. 
Call Mr. Anderson, 688-6629. 


ewish students wishing to spend 
weekend free of charge at a home 
paay from home near Santa Cruz 
all Rev. Paul Yates, Friends of 
srael, 335-7618. 


DOMICILE NEEDED: If you have/ 
know of large secluded place for 
July, August, September, contact us: 
Wilson, P.O. Box 4420, Irvine, Ca. 
92664. 


! want to rent for the summer a 
\ with lots of 
land. Sheri Daniels box 377 Mer- 
ill x 4295, 


Room for rent. $65 per month. near 
UCSC, Kitchen priviledges. Utilities 
Included. Call Billie Harris. x-2301 
or Home 426-3507. ; 


GO OE Oe ee ee eee 
Quiet longhaired man, into Yoga and 
meditation, would like to rent a 
a house, cotage, cabin preferably in 
the country. Can repair to make 
livable. If you are leaving and have 
not promised your place to anyone, 
or you are a landlord, please con- 


tact John at 336-5077. Want house 
immediate'y or at erid of school 
year. 
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For further info, call Jerry 
Yudelson (426-5755) -or Kathy 
Beiers (426-6108). 


BOYCOTT MEETING 


Union organizers from San Jose 
will speak at a ‘Boycott Scab 
Lettuce’’ meeting tonight at 
8:00pm in the Merrill Baobab 
Lounge. Picketing and educational 
tactics will be planned and 
summer boycott possibilities will 
be discussed. If you are interested 
in working but can not attend the 
meeting, call Chris at 423-0312 or 
Steve at 426-9538. 


LE CORBUSIER 


Dr. Paul Turner of Stanford 
University will lecture on the 
“Theory and Buildings of 
LeCorbusier’’ today at 11:30am in 
the PA Concert Hall. 


Lost cat—siamese—brown markings 


identifiable by white spots on face 
and white feet. Any information 
please call Sharon x 2982 or x 2594. 


for Sale 


Guild 12-string for sale. F-212 with 
atk Fine condition. Cost $375 new 
as 


AG $289; Gell Benis: 4353892; 


2 en ee ee ee ee 
1972 VW camper, pop top, am-fm 


radio, Michelin tires paid $4,750 


selling $3,650. call 722-7983. 


Beautiful Irish Setter, male, 1% yr. 
EXC. AKC, $75.00 423-7061. 

Ee se ee ee ee 
OMEGA NU'S 16th ANNUAL GAR- 
DEN and RUMMAGE SALE. Fri. 
May 19 9 am—4 pm, Sat., May 20 
9 am—noon. Santa Cruz Civic Aud- 
Itorilum. 


16mm Bell and Howell Camera Re- 
vere Projector, Editor and Splicer, 
lights, screen. 476-2613. 


EE es ee ee ee ee ee 
FENDER Telecaster Suitar, nice ac- 
tlon and tone, natural finish, tolet 
carrying bag, ten years old, $175 
Call Tom Keene 429-4271. 

2 ee ee ee ee ees ee 
‘65 Datsun 1600 very good cond. 
Asking $900. 426-9159 ask for Bob 
Gunther. 


EE en ee ee ee 
For Sale: New 10-speeds on $64 
Delivered. These are quality bikes 


bought directly from manufactured 
on a co-op basis. 423-0527, 


Classified advertisements may be placed by mail or by phone. 1 
All classified advertisements must be pre-paid. Rates: 50¢ for 

] the first 20 words, 5¢ for each additional word. Deadline is ] 
Tuesday noon. - 
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“OUTDOOR ADVENTURES” 


“Outdoor Adventures” is a new , 
cooperative effort for people to 
share their love of the outdoors. If 
you're planning a trip and would 
like to go with others, post your 
trip on the ‘‘Outdoor Adventures” 
bulletin board in the fieldhouse 
area. If you’re looking for an 
interesting adventure, you can 
check the board to get in touch 
with others who already have some 
plans. Shar e your trips! 


MARAT/SADE 


All those as excited as we are by 
the idea of producing an intense, 
ensemble production of Peter 
Weiss’ Marat/Sade to be per- 
formed the last week of this 
quarter (yes, we can do it if we 
start now) contact Mark Dennis at 
426-0482. Extend yourself. 


SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


The UCSC Teacher Education 
Office is about to begin 
preliminary screening for their 
Intern Program. The program will 
be small——only 20-25 applicants 
will finally be accepted——with 
emphasis placed on 
bilingual/bicultural education. 

Teaching positions will be 
provided for the interns making it 
unnecessary for applicants to 
obtain jobs inorder to qualify for 
the program. However, each 
classroom situation will employ 
two interns which means teaching 
stipends will be halved. 

Anyone interested in applying 
should contact the Teacher 
Education Office as soon as 
possible. 


SUMMER INTERNSHIPS 


This year, 22 summer _in- 
ternships will be offered in various 
departments of 24 California 
cities. It is desired that these 
positions be filled by college 
undergraduate or graduate 
students trainong for careers in 
local government. Compensation 
ranges from $350 to $550 per 
monty.h. For further information 
contact Placement and Career 
Planning, x2183, Room 358 Appl. 
Sci. 


AFS COMMITTEE 


‘Some of the American Friends 
Service Committee staff from San 
Francisco, and their Information 
Bus will be on campus today 
talking with interested students 
about the AFSC’s work in the 
areas of criminal justice, peace, 
alternative employment and _ life 
styles, and various other topics 
that studetns may want to rap 
about. The Bus will be at College 
V from 11:00 am to 2:30 pm and 
at Merrill from 3:00 pm to 5:30 
pm. 

In the evening Marshall Palley, 
of the AFSC staff, will talk at 
Merrill College in the Baobab 
Room at 7:30 pm about summer 


projects run by AFSC and other — 


“social change’ work ‘that the 
AFSC is involved in. 


SUMMER JOB BULLETIN 


If you are considering summer 
work in the Santa Cruz area, you 
can expect tough competition. 
There will be many many students 
as well as unemployed people 
vying for the limited number of 
positions available. Although 
Santa Cruz is a summer resort 
area, the unemployment rate has 
hit us hard and employes will not 
have difficulty in filling even the 
most menial of jobs. 

The opportunities for on 
campus work are even more 
limited because of fiscal cutbacks 
and budbet problems of different 
departments. We have been in- 
formed that only about 10 
positions will be available on 
campus this summer. If you are 
interested, we suggest you visit the 
Personnel Office located in Room 
345 of Applied Sciences around 
the middle of May for further 
information. 

For the many students whose 
family home is not the Santa Cruz 
area, it would be wise to consider 
the advantages of working in your 
home town. Your living expenses 
would be minimal and the 
familiarity with the city or town 
and its residents will better your 
possibilities for finding work. 

Some students may wish to 
consider work in the resorts and 
camps where seasonal demands 
for college students are high. The 
Placement Center Office has some 
information and directories which 
may be of help to you. 

If you find you must remain 
here during the summer make a 
list of all the sources you feel will 
be open to you. It is not to early to 
start applying and __ personally 
visiting local businessmen to let 
them know of your earnest desire 
for work. Remember that your 
appearance can count against you. 
The better prepared you are, the 
better your chances for finding 
work. 

Check the want ads in the 
Sentinel and visit the Placement 
Center regularly. Let your friends, 
relatives and neighbors know of 
your need for summer em- 
ployment. But remember, that the 
ultimate responsibility for 
acquiring a summer job will be - 
yours. 

You will find enclosed a list of - 
possible summer employers in 
Santa Cruz and a bit. of in- 
formation regarding their ap- 
plication procedures and job 
prospects. 


GOOD PROSPECTS 


Seaside Company— 

Ride operators, cashiers, ticket 
hostesses needed. From 30 to 65 
hours a week at $1.75 hr. Ap- 
plications must be received by 
June 5, 1972. Apply in person (no 
phone calls) on Fridays from 2-4 
p.m. Bring a photo of yourself. 
STRAIGHT. Apply at the 
Operations Office across from 
Casion Imports at the Boardwalk. 
Santa’s Village— 

Taking applications only on 
weekends or holidays at 6348 Los 
Gatos Hwy., Scotts Valley 438- 
2250 
Agriculture Farm Labor Office— 

They hire during the summer. 
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Go to their office in Watsonville to 
apply. 589 Arthur Road. 724-7545. 
No experience necessary. 
Laborers Local 283— 

Apply in person, 7:15-12:00 & 
3:30-5:00 daily. Males for manual 
labor, construction, etc. 2960 
Soquel Avenue. 475-7058. 

K Mart— 

Opening in early June. They are 
taking applications now between 
9-3pm. Mostly full time positions. 
476-2600. 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


John Inglis Frozen Foods— 

Applications for first-time 
employees will be taken at the 
Human Resources Development 
Office, 420 May Avenue, sometime 
around the end of July. Do not 
apply at the plant. 
Pacific Coast Producers [formerly 
Stokeley Van Camp]}— 

Applications will be taken at the 
end of July at 104 Bronson, Santa 
Cruz. 423-2893. Keep checking. 
Green Giant— 

Already in operation. Slim 
chance of employment 722-3419. 
In Watsonville. Keep checking. 


ANOTHER COMMUNITY 
FOR PEACE 

In sympathy with the May 4 
Emergency Nationwide 
Moratorium, a newly formed 
Santa Cruz grassroots 
organization, Another Community 
for Peace, is holding a peace rally 
Thursday afternoon at 4:30 on the 
steps of the post office. 

Morry Lindros, executive 
director of the Community Action 
Board, will address the assembly. 
Letter-writing facilities will be 
available. 

Another Community for Peace 
was formed by individuals in Santa 
Cruz who are deeply concerned 
about this country’s involvement 
in the war in Vietnam and want to 
both collectively and individually 
express their anti-war dissent. The 
organization will be taking a lead 
in the boycott of goods produced 
by Continental Baking Company, 
a subsidiary of IT&T. Such goods 
include Wonder bread, hostess 
cupcakes, twinkies, profile bread 
and Morton’s frozen foods. 

EOPLE INTERESTED IN 
BEING PART OF Another 
Community for Peace can contact 
the group’s temporary 
headquarters at 118 Miles in Santa 
Cruz or 423-2605. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


“The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus’”, a play by Christopher 
Marlowe, will be performed with 
marionettes in the College V 
Sesnon Gallery on May 19-21, and 
26-28 at 8:00pm.(Showings at 2:00 
and ——:00pm will be given on 
May 27). Student tickets are SO 
cents and general admission is 
$1.00. 


"presets ngetnnedl stelle ay 


Looking for something to d 
these spring evenings? 

TRAMPOLINE: 7-9pm. T a 
Th., Handball court. 

VOLLEYBALL: 7-9pm. Wed., |{ 
Fieldhouse. | 

ARCHERY: 4-5:30pm. Th., 
Fieldhouse. 


Everyone is welcome to come § 
and play. 


BEAN LORE LTTE ORT AISE NEERRONLER ITY FER ATR ME OE ES gaan 
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THURSDAY, MAY 11 
POETRY READING 
WILLIAM WITHERUP and RAYMOND CARVER‘/8:00 pm/Sesnon 
Gallery Lounge, College V/S0 cents 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/:00 pm 
LECTURE 


DR. PAUL TURNER, Stanford University: “‘Theory and Buildings of Le 
Corbusier’’/11:30 am/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Admission Free 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 

I’M HERBERT* with Dan Goldstein and Sue Morgenstern/7:15 
pm/Cowell Dining Hall 

MEDIEVAL FAIRE 

Crown College Area/6:00 pm Thursday, through 6:00 pm Sunday 


FRIDAY, MAY 12 
CONCERT 


ROGER LEBOW* cello; IVAN ROSENBLUM, piano/Works by: 
Chopin, Hindemith, G. Crumb/8:30 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Ad- 
mission Free 

CHESS MATCH 

8:00 pm/Room 222, Cowell C ollege/Admission Free 

DANCE 


Costume-Masked Ball/Costumes not required but preferred; also 
favorably medieval costumes/8:30 pm/Crown Dining Hall 


SATURDAY, MAY 13 
FOLKDANCE FESTIVAL 
Live music provided by THE BULGARIAN BAND* ENSEMBLE 


KOZA/12 to 5:00 pm/Cowell College Lawn/Bring food & stuff for a 
picnic 


SUNDAY, MAY 14 
CONCERT 


OBOE RECITAL by Carol Panofsky/With Steven Key, piano; Lenore 
Lehr, violin; Melinda Rayne, viola; Joel Cohen, violoncello/3:00 pm/- 
Crown D.H./Admission Free 


FIELD TRIP 


Hike-nature walk on Estero Trail, Pt. Reyes/Bring warm sweater, lunch, 
hiking boots, field-glasses if you have them (4.6 mile hike/Meet 8:30 am, 
Fieldhouse/No fee 


MONDAY, MAY 15 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:45 pm 


TUESDAY, MAY 16 
CONCERT-LECTURE 
FRANK WARNER: “Collecting for Singing’’/8:00 pm/Stevenson 
Dining Hall/Admission: $5.00, general; $2.50, students 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


S. BREINER: ‘“Boondoggles in Geophysics: Application of 
Magnetometers to Archaeology, Avalanche Rescue, Earthquake 
Predication and Geophysical Exploration’’/4:00 pm/Room 165, Applied 
Sciences/Admission Free 

COLLEGE NIGHT 

Crown College Dining Hall/6:00 pm 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17 
FACULTY RESEARCH LECTURE 


DR. THEODORE R. SARBIN: ‘Hypnosis: The Study of Believed-in 
Imaginings’/8:00 pm/Science Lecture Hall 3/Admission Free 


RECITAL 


CAROL PANOFSKY, oboe; RACHEL GOODWIN, piano/1:00 
pm/Provost’s House, Crown College/Admission Free 


THURSDAY, MAY 18 
DRAMA 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING: directed by Audrey Stanley/8:00 
pm/Performing Arts Theatre/Admission:$1.00, students & senior 
citizens; general, $2.00 (unreserved seating) 
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BOARD 


From Front Page 


distant. We can never say when it 
will end, and can scarcely say when 
it began.” 

Wolin told his audience that the 
United States had reached a 
profound crisis. He added that 
North Vietnam has undercut the 
orderly disengagement plan of 
past presidents and that the 
initiative has now been passed to 
the enemy. He said North Vietnam 
has been asked to show something 
the United States for so long did 
not show self restraint. 

Other speakers included Doug 
Lemmis of Merrill College, Stanley 
Stevens of the ACLU, William 
Friedland of the Community 
Studies department, David 
Henderson the ASB president of 
Cabrillo College, and Herb Foster, 
well known man about town. 

Earl Reynolds of Ben Lomond, a 
Quaker who, in his boat, The 
Phoenix, took medical supplies to 
North and South Vietnam, also 
addressed the Board. 

He said, “If what Nixon does is 
illegal, then what we do in 
response is illegal. But if what he 
does is legal, then whatever we do 
in response is legal.” 

He admonished the Board to 
think of the audience as a group of 
people ‘turning to you, their 
leaders.” 

After several more speakers, the 
matter returned to the Board 
itself. 

Chairman Harry told his 
wudience that “if we don’t have a 
legal obligation to act, we have a 
moral obligation.” 

He mentioned that President 
Nixon is acting above his legal 
right and volunteered to go to 
Washington to deliver any 
resolution the oard passed. 

The rest of the Board all ex- 
pressed many thanks to the 
audience for their concern and 
expresssed their own views on the 
presentation. 

Mello was the final speaker for 
the Board and said, ‘When 
America is right, it’s our job to 
keep it right; when it’s wrong, it’s 
our job to make it right.” 

The motion was in 3 parts: first, 
it expressed horror at the war and 
the way it is being conducted and 
expressed the disapproval of the 
Board; second, it sent Harry to 
Washington; and finally, it placed 
the cost on the Supervisors who 
were willing to support the 
resolution, plus any of the citizenry 
who would volunteer donations. 

Sanson seconded the motion, 
which passed as soon as a voice 
vote could be taken. 


STUDENT TRIP 
TO WASHINGTON? 


Special to the Press 


A meeting will be held tonight to 
organize an attempt to send UCSC 
students to aid antiwar efforts in 
Washington, D.C. 

The meeting will begin at 
7:30pm in the Cowell Fireside 
Lounge. 

The purpose of the trip is to 
lobby California Congressmen on 
the end-the-war legislation now 
being considered by Congress. 

Senator Alan Cranston (D- 
Calif.) and the National Student 
Lobby held a press conference 
Wednesday calling students to 
come to the Capital. 

‘For more information about the 
UCSC effort, please call 427-1097. 
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JUAN VALADEZ 
RUNS IN MONTEREY 


BY ENRIQUE RANGEL 


Staff Writer 


Juan Valadez, a resident of 
Soledad and a student at UCSC, is 
seeking the Democratic 
nomination for the post of 
Assemblyman in Monterey County 
(34th Assembly District). 

So tar, he is the only candidate 
in the race for the Democratic 
nomination and he will therefore 
run against incumbent Bob Wood, 
a Republican. 

Wood is also unchallenged in 
his bid for the Republican 
nomination. 

Valadez was born in Sanderson, 
Texas in 1936. His family moved to 
Soledad, California, in 1945. He 
went to local schools there and 
maintained a high “B’’ average 
while working in the fields in his 
spare time. 

At the age of nineteen, he 
volunteered for the U.S. Air Force, 
where he was given a_ secret 
government clearance and placed 
in electronics. He learned quickly 
and, after his discharge from the 
Air Force, he accepted work at 
Philco Tech-rep division as an 
electronic technician. Ten years 
later, he received the classification 
of electronics engineer. 

In 1969, he went back to school. 
He attended Hartnell College in 
Salinas and. graduated early in 
1971. 

He is now a senior at UCSC and 
his main interests are medicine 
and governmental affairs. 


WHY HE’S RUNNING 


The main reason why Valadez is 
running is because he feels that 
Bob Woods, the present in- 
cumbent, is not representing the 


average citizen of Monterey ~ 


County. 

The major problems he would 
like to fight, if elected, are: 

‘ « Property Taxes: Valadez has 
seen that the taxpayers do not 
want to pass any more bonds. 
Recently, Monterey County has 
had a series of bond issues that 
were defeated by the voters. In- 
stead of accepting the voters’ 
decisions, Valadez says, the bonds 
were imposed through increases in 
the property tax rate and through 


‘the use of tax-override elections. 


He sees this as clear evidence that 
taxpayers do not have any say-so. 
Senior Citizens: Valadez says 
that, in these days when prices are 
so high, citizens with fixed in- 
comes are barely making it. Their 
incomes need to be raised, he says. 
Health Care: The Democrat 
says that the 50,000 people of 
Monterey County need adequate 
medical care at a price they can 
afford to pay. Prices for hospital 
care in the County now ap- 
proximate $100 a day, he says. He 
feels there should be more 
hospitals for poor people. 
Schools: These need better 
funding, he says, but from sources 
other than the property tax. At this 
point, he feels, the Salinas School 
System will be forced to “‘release’’ 
all newly-hired teachers due to a 
shortage of funds. 

Valadez senses a widespread 
dissatisfaction with the incumbent 
among ‘‘average citizens.’’ Wood 
is a grower. 

So far, his support comes mainly 
from students at Hartnell and 
Monterey Peninsula Colleges, the 
local trades union in Salinas, and 
“El Grupo”, an organization of 
“concerned teachers for better 
education.” 

He also has the support of the 
Democratic Party and a number of 
senior citizens who are getting to 
know the candidate. He also 
expects to get the support of 
minority people with whom he 
teels very much identified. 

Thus far, Valadez’ only contacts 
with the media have been with the 
Salinas Californian, Channels 8 
and 13, and local newspapers in 
Soledad, Gonzales, and Green- 
field. 

Up to this point, he hasn't 
purchased political advertising 
because he is ‘“‘short on funds”. 

Student supporters at Hartnell 
and Monterey Peninsula Colleges, 
however, have been passing out 
stickers and leaflets. 

Valadez sees victory in 
November as very possible, but 
also fears that, in the final 
analysis, many voters will base 
their decision on the basis of his 
race. Many will simply choose 
between Anglo and Chicano, he 
feels. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


WILSON RILES, JR. 


SPEAKS FOR MS.CHISHOLM 


BY RICHARD G. YOUNGE 


Special to the Press 


The reality of Shirley Chisholm’s presidential campaign was 
brought home to the voters of Santa Cruz County last Friday night at 
Cabrillo College, as her local supporters heard Wilson Riles, Jr., son 
of California’s State Superintendent of Pulic Education and chairman 
of the Northern California Chisholm for President Committee, speak 
on behalf of the Black Congresswoman. 


Riles said that there were two major reasons why the media and 
many individuals refuse to consider her as a real candidate. 
_ The first reason is that she is a woman, and the second is that she is 
a black woman. When secret service agents were assigned to the 
presidential candidates, Ms. Chisholm was not among the recipients 
of this protective service. 


Shirley Chisholm’s candidacy is seen by her supporters as a 
statement of faith in the ability of the American system to truly work 
in the interest of the people. Riles read an excerpt from Ms. 
Chisholm’s statement of candidacy. ‘“‘Our constitutional Democracy 
will soon celebrate its 200th anniversary, effective testimony to the 
longevity of our cherished Constitution and its unique Bill of Rights 
which continue to give the world an inspirational message of freedom 
and liberty. I am the candidate of the people and my presence 
symbolizes a new era in American political history.” 

Mr. Riles explained that although she is a black woman, Ms. 
Chisholm is not the candidate of the black or woman’s movement; nor 
is she the candidate of any political bosses or special interests. She will 


attempt to be the candidate of people representing all facets of 
American life. 


After his opening comments, Riles answered questions concerning 
Ms. Chisholm’s position on several campaign issues. 

First on bussing, he said that Shirley Chisholm feels that this issue 
is a coverup for the real issue of quality education. “If there were 
good schools everywhere there would be no need for busses.” It would 
be a mistake to use bussing for integration. “Schools are for 
education; integration is a problem of jobs and housing, and once 
inequities in these areas are resolved, the schools will be integrated.” 
That bussing is not a real issue is indicated by the fact that children 
are already bussed to school everyday in many parts of American. 

Revision of property tax laws would provide the necessary funds to 
improve education in economically depressed areas, Riles continued. 
As it stands now, wealthy neighborhoods have a greater property tax 
base and hence better financed schools. 

“Shirley Chisholm proposes a solution which would have all 
property tax from a state placed in ‘a central fund which would be 
divided between the school districts on a per student basis,” he said. 

When asked about Ms. Chisolm’s position on Vietnam, Riles 
replied ‘‘she is in favor of immediate troop withdrawals and an end to 
the bombing; her stand is basically the same as McGovern’s.” 

He then referred those interested in Ms. Chisholm’s antiwar 
position to a speech which she made before the House of 
Representatives on March 26, 1968 in which she stated that she 
“intended to vote NO on every money bill that came to the floor of the 
House that provided any funds for the Department of Defense. Any 
Bill whatsoever until our values and priorities have been turned right 
side up again, until the monstrous waste and the shocking profits in 
the defense budget have been eliminated and our country starts to use 
its strength and its tremendous resosources for people and peace, not 
for profit and war.” 

One reporter at the interview wanted to know if a vote for Chisholm 
would be nothing more than a symbolic gesture. To this Ms. Chisholm 
replied that some candidates, in particular Senator Muskie, with 
sizeable financial resources and endorsements from important people 
had dropped out of the race. This indicates that there is a new 

situation developing with respect to the presidential race. 


The question, could a black woman win as a vice-presidential 
candidate in 1972 was raised. Ms. Chisholm replied, .“‘a black woman 
could win on a Vice presidential ticket in 1972 if the American people 
realize that black women are citizens too!” 

Ms. Chisholm went on to say that part of her strategy was to win 
some certain concessions from the Democratic convention. 

She wants the credentials committee to seat only delegations in 
which women, blacks, the young, and other groups are represented in 
proportion to their actual numbers in the state. In general, she wants 
to see all people involved in decision making at all levels. 


Ms. Chisholm made it clear that she would not operate under the 
old assumptions of that political system. “I have never been popular 
with the white party regulars because I refuse to be dictated to or to 
follow the route of political expediency.” 

This statement has been backed by action. In 1968, Shirley 
Chisholm refused to be assigned to the House Agriculture Sub- 
Committee on Forestry and Rural Villages, a committee undoubtedly 
felt to have a great deal to do with the problems of Ms. Chisholm’s 
constituents in Brooklyn, New York. At her insistence she was placed 
on the Education and Labor Committee. . 

The final question of the taped interview was, .**are there any 
circumstances which would cause you to drop out of the race?” 

*“No!"" was all she said. 


Editor's Note: Persons interested in learning more about Shirley 
Chisholm are referred to her book, Unbossed and Unbought; those 
individuals who would like to work on the Chisholm campaign should 
contact Joe Irvine at 426-8380. 
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